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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THOMAS EARL OF KINNOULL, 


PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL COURT, 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


DAVID EARL OF LEVEN AND MELVILL, 


PRESES OF THE COMMITTEE OF DIRECTORS, 


T H E 


CORRESPONDENT BOARD IN LONDON, 


AND THE OTHER 


MEMBERS AND BENEFACTORS 


n 
nn SCOTLAND 
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Edinburgh, June 9. 1780. 


Ar a General Meeting of the Society in 
Scotland for propagating Chriſtian Knowledge, 


e. 
2 
« 


RESOLVED, A 
That the Thanks of this Society be given to 
the Reverend James Blinſhall, D. D. one of the 


Miniſters of Dundee, for his excellent Sermon 


preached this Day before them ; and that he be 
deſired to permit the ſame to be printed, for the 
Uſe of the Society. 


— 


Ja MES FORREST, Clerk, 
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Tak EVIDENCE OF THE FUTURE PUBLICAs. 


TION OF THE GOSPEL TO ALL NATIONS. 


* 


MATTHEW xxiv. 14: 


And this Goſpel of the Kingdom ſhall be preach+ 
ed in all the World, for a Witneſs unto all Na- 
tions ; and then ſhall the End come, 


"NsTRUCTIVE and delightful as it is to the 
Intelligent and properly diſpoſed mind, to 
trace the origin, progreſs, and maturity of ci- 
vil ſociety, as deſcribed in the annals of man, it 
muſt be unſpeakably more ſo, to trace the con- 
ſtitutions of grace, as deſcribed in the oracles of 
God. All thoſe worldly empires and ſtates that 
once were, and now are no more, have left lit- 
tle or nothing more behind them, than the mo- 
numents of their own imperfect, tranſient, and 
temporary natures; of the tremendous and in- 
numerable evils wherewith they had often-o- 
| | A JO ver⸗ 
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verwhelmed the children of men; of the little 
that they could often do to promote man's hap- 
pineſs, even in this world, and of their total in- 
ability, without the aids of religion, to ſecure 
his infinitely more important, his eternal inte- 


reſts, Theſe being the eſſential characters of 
every poſſible form of human governments, all 
preſent, all future ones muſt unavoidably par- 
take of them, as well as thoſe that are paſt. 
But, directly oppoſite to theſe are the characters 
of the kingdom of God, and of his Son, diſ- 
played by themſelves, and their inſpired mini- 
ſters, in the Jewiſh and Chriſtian records. This 


kingdom was planned in the councils of heaven. 


Its object is happineſs and ſalvation; its prin- 
ciple, divine goodneſs and merey; its admini- 
ſtrators, divine wiſdom and power; and its mea- 
ſure, eternity. This genuine theocracy has, it 
is true, often changed its aſpects, appearing to 
the human eye at ſome times feeble, obſcure, 
and nearly annihilated ; at other times, power- 


ful, ſplendid, and triumphant. Like the ſun, 


however, it has only acquired, it can only ac- 
quire more reſpeQable after-luſtre from the 


fleeting clouds that occaſionally darken it; for, 


like him, too, it is the work of God, and, with- 
out his aid or permiſſion, nothing can either al- 
ter, or {top, or retard its appointed courſe. 


* And this goſpel of the kingdom ſhall be 


* preached 1n all the world, for a witneſs unto 
* all nations ; and then ſhall the end come.” 


| Nothing 
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Nothing being more agreeable to the obſer- 
vation and feelings of the contemplative, as 
well as of the devout mind, than to conſider 
and deſcribe the Supreme Being, as the univer- 
ſal ruler, lawgiver, and judge; the creation as 
his domain, and all its inhabitants, but eſpecial- 
ly its rational ones, as his ſubjects; it is no won- 
der that this ſhould be the common language, 
even of Pagan antiquity ; or that, being at once 
juſt and ſublime, it ſhould io frequently receive 
the ſanction of revelation. This mode of ex- 

preſhon is beautifully deſcriptive of the plans 
of Providence and redemption, is particularly 
adapted to the Jewiſh oeconomy, during which 
God was repreſented, with peculiar propriety, 
as fitting King on his holy hill of Zion,“ and 
receives its moſt exalted application from the 
goſpel inſtitution; which, no leſs properly, of- 
ten ſtiles itſelf, and the ſtate of its future re- 
wards, the kingdom of God, of Chriſt, and 
* and of heaven.“ By this goſpel of the king- 
dom, are beautifully held forth the whole views, 
doctrines, and laws of that aſtoniſhing deſign, 
which brings good tidings of great joy ;' of- 
fers of peace and ſalvation to guilty, and other- 
wiſe periſhing ſinners; and which ſhall be 
* preached,” at leaſt, if not alſo received and e- 
Nabliſhed,' © in all the' inhabited © world, for a 
© witneſs unto all nations, as a new, as the laſt 
diſpenſation of Heaven, added to reaſon, to con- 
ſcience, and the Jewiſh oeconomy, in order to 
NEON diſplay 
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diſplay the divine character and government in 
the moſt perfect manner; and to inſtruct, re- 
form, and ſave mankind, if properly received; 
or to leave them wretched and inexcuſable, if 
finally rejected by them; and then ſhall the 
end come.” Our Lord's declaration in the fol- 
lowing thirtieth and fourth verſe, * Verily, I ſay 


* unto you, this generation ſhall not paſs away 
till all theſe things be fulfilled,” is the beſt 


king inſtance of that double view of prophecy, 
which is its brighteſt evidence and perfection, 
and which occurs fo frequently i in Holy Scrip- 
ture; and limits the eg ſenſe to that mi- 
Med progreſs, which * this golpel of the 
* kingdom? actually made in the nations of the 
then known world, before the end' of the 
Jewiſh ſtate, the deſtruction of its capital, and. 
the diſperſion of its ſubjects. Vet this prophecy 
muſt, agreeably to the whole prophetic ſyſtem 
of inſpiration, neceſſarily include alſo, as its ſe- 
cond, but grandeſt object, that ſtill more mira- 
eue been more extended, and even uni- 
verſal progrefa, which this noſuel? ſha]! make 
before the end' of the world; whereof the 
dreadful fate of the city of Jeriifalews, and the 
Jewiſh people i 18, with awful folemnity, held up 
as the capital type, by our Lord, in the chapter 
whence the text is taken, and in all the paral- 
le] paſſages of the other Evangeliſts. This uni- 
zerlality of the Meſſiah's kingdom, which muft 


F 


l 
precede, though ſeemingly for no very long 
time, the final conſummation of this world, is 
the myſtery which hath been hid from ages 
and generations, but is now made manifeſt to 
* the ſaints *;* which the Gentiles dreaded ; 
which the Jews miſunderſtood; which the whole 
apoſtles of our Lord themſelves were too * flow 
* of heart to believe' before his reſurrection; 
and, without the knowledge and faith whereof, 
we cannot obtain proper conceptions of the goſ- 
pel diſpenſation, or even of the chief deſigns of 
our aſſembling together at preſent ; the offering 
up of our devout prayers to almighty God, and 
the beſtowing of our liberal charity, for the ad- 
vancement of this kingdom to univerſal empire 
and glory. 

While I endeavour, through Divine aſſiſtance, 
as ſhortly as I can, to repreſent the evidence of 
the future ſucceſsful publication of the goſpel 
to all nations, and to lead your minds to a ſuit- 
able improvement of it, I humbly hope, that 
the very important prophecy of the text ſhall 
receive ſome edifying illuſtration and proof, 
that the pious and patriotic intentions of this 
ſolemn anniverſary, and of the commiſſion 
wherewith I am honoured, ſhall be, in ſome 
meaſure anſwered ; and that my appearance, in 
the very intereſting cauſe which I now plead, 
ſhall not be entirely fruitleſs, 
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I. The future ſucceſsful publication of the 


goſpel to all nations, 1s the plain and-uniform 
doctrine of ſcriptural prophecy. The auguries 


of both antient and modern times, and the ſpi- 


rit of divination, which ſome. have thought to 


be, in a certain degree, natural to the human 


mind, are but the deceitful arts of intereſted ſu- 
perſtition and impoſture, or the wild illuſions of 
erring fancy. Even the preſages of thoſe men 
who are moſt ſagacious and experienced in 
tracing the connection between natural, politi- 
cal, and moral cauſes, and their diſtant effects, 
often fail, and are, at beſt, but conjecture and 
uncertainty. At the thirtieth and ſixth verſe of 
the chapter where the text lies, we are aſſured 
by the Son of God himſelf, that of that day 
* and hour, in which the very momentous 
prophecies of it ſhall be fulfilled, © knoweth no 
man, no not the angels of heaven, but his 
Father only.” To fee into futurity, eſpecially 
when very diſtant, and to foretell its events with 


certainty, efpecially when in themſelves highly 


improbable, and, therefore, not to be deſcried 


through the natural connection of cauſes and 


effects, is the peculiar prerogative of Omniſci- 


ence. Without the immediate and miraculous 
operation of an all-Knowing and all- perfect mind, 
there can be no genuine prophecy; and, when- 
ever genuine prophecy appears, the evidence of 


Divine and miraculous interpoſition is equally 


clear; which, like many other facts, evinces at 
| once 
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once the truth and heavenly origin of both na- 

tural and revealed religion, with their mutual 

dependencies, connections, and influences. The 
prophecies of ſupernatural revelation being to 

mankind, at leaſt, the only infallible means of 
becoming acquainted with future events, to pre- 
tend to be wiſe * above what' is plainly © writ- 
* ten, in reſpe& of either the objects, the ex- 
tent, or the degree of our reſearches into futu- 
rity, is the moſt fooliſh preſumption that can be 
imagined; is to aſſume the character, not of an 
interpreter, but of a prophet, and has ſeldom, 
if ever, been attempted by uninſpired men, 
without their having ſuffered the juſt chaſtiſe- 
ments of painful diſappointment and' ridicule. 
A danger that has frequently been, that is like- 
ly always to be ſo fatal, ſhall be carefully a- 
voided on the preſent occaſion. It is not with 
any view to add ſtrength to the native evi- 
dence of inſpired prophecy, but in order to ob- 
viate the fallacious arts of ſcepticiſm and infi- 
delity, that I enter into the unmeaſurable field 
of collateral facts and reaſonings; a ſtep that 
will, it is hoped, be the more readily approved, 

chat it is the effect, not of voluntary choice, but 
of painful neceſſity. 

When evidence is ſcattered all around us in 
the richeſt profuſion, it can be very eaſily pro- 
duced; but, to cull and abridge with true pro- 
priety and taſte, is, in ſuch a caſe, a moſt diffi- 
cult undertaking. From the very rich prophe- 
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tical. treaſures of Holy Scripture, that announce 


the future, ſucceſsful publication of the goſpel 
to all nations, a few, a very few of their plain- 
eſt contents muſt be ſelected to ſpeak for the 
whole, and muſt ſuffice at preſent, the limits 
of this diſcourſe permitting no more, If we 
would follow the order in which the ſcriptural 
prophecies were publiſhed, and give our reſear- 


ches all the advantages of regular connection 
and progreſs, we muſt pay our firſt attention to 


the Old Teſtament. It was repeatedly promiſed 
to Abraham, by expreſs meſſages and revela- 
tions from Heaven, in thy feed ſhall all the 
© nations of the earth be bleſſed.” In thee, and 
thy ſeed, ſhall all the families of the earth be 
* bleſſed ©. Is it, therefore, very properly aſked, 
Who is meant by this promiſed ſeed, or off- 
ſpring of Abraham, that was to confer happi- 
neſs ſo great, and ſo extenſive ? The anſwer is 
at hand. The ſcepter ſhall not depart from 
© Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 
* until Shiloh come; and to him ſhall the ga- 
* thering of the people be f.“ By Shiloh, 
all Chriſtian, and even the moſt approved Jew- 


- 1th expoſitors, underſtand the Meſſiah, in whom 


this very remarkable and important prediction 
was literally accompliſhed, Hear David, the 
royal prophet of Iſrael: © I will declare the de- 


* cree ; the Lord hath faid unto me, thou art 
my 


* Gen. xxii. 18. xxvi. 4. + xlix. 10. 
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my Son, this day have I begotten thee. Aſk 
of me, and I ſhall give thee the heathen for 
an inheritance, and the uttermoſt parts of the 
* earth for thy poſſeſſion *. He ſhall have do- 
© minion alſo from ſea to ſea, and from the ri- 
ver to the ends of the earth. They that dwell 
in the wilderneſs ſhall bow before him; and 
© his enemies ſhall lick the duſt. The Kings of 
* Tarſhiſh and the Ifles ſhall bring preſents ; 
the Kings of Sheba and Seba ſhall offer gifts. 
* Yea, all Kings ſhall fall down before him; all 
nations ſhall ſerve him F.“ Plain, bright, and 
wholly inapplicable as theſe orophecien are to 
any character and inſtitution but thoſe of the 
Son of God, and his goſpel], the language of all 
the later prophets of the Old Teſtament is, if 
poſſible, {till more ſo: And it ſhall come to 
« paſs in the laſt days, that the mountain of the 
Lord's houſe ſhall be eſtabliſhed in the top of 
the mountains, and ſhall be exalted above the 
hills; and all nations ſhall flow into it,” are 
the preciſe words of both Iſaiah and Micah 4. 
The prophecies of” Jeremiah, Daniel, Zachariah, 
and Malachi, ſhall cloſe this branch of the evi- 


_ dence, as hey do the ſacred records of the Jews. 


And the idols ſhall he utterly aboliſh ||.” The 


* gods that have not made the Heavens and the 
* Earth, even they ſhall periſh from the earth, 


| B , r, 
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Micah, iv. i. 3. 11 ü. 18. 
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and from under theſe heavens *.” One like the 
© Son of Man, the appellation that our Lord 
moſt generally aſſumes to himſelf, © came with 
* the clouds of heaven; and there was given 
him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, 
© that all people, nations, and languages, ſhould 
ſerve him: His dominion 1s an everlaſting do- 
minion, and his kingdom is that which ſhall 
not be deſtroyed f.. For, from the riſing of 
* the ſun, even unto the going down of the 
ſame, my name ſhall be great among the 
Gentiles ; and in every place incenſe ſhall be 
offered unto my name, and a pure offering ; 
for my name thall be great among the hea- 
* thens, faith the Lord of hoſts 1. | 
If it is poſſible to add any thing to an evidence 
ſo clear, harmonious, and uncontrovertible, it is 
found in the prophetical writings of the New 
Teſtament. The Angel of the Lord” that was 
ſent from heaven to proclaim the birth of the 
Redeemer of men, aſſures the ſhepherds, in the 
plains of Bethlehem, that he brought good 
* tidings of great joy, which ſhall be to all 
© people .“ In all the raptures of holy and in- 
ſpired ecſtaſy, the good and devout * Simeon 
* took the infant Jeſus up in his arms, and bleſ- 
* ſed God, in plain alluſion to the prophet 
Ifaiah $, That he had prepared ſuch. ſalvation 
* before the face of all people; a light to lighten 
* the 


- 


o 


& 


* Jerem-x. 11. f Das W. 19“ 1 + Tech e . 
Mal. i. 11. Luke, ii. 9. 10. { If. xlix. 6, 
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*.the Gentiles, and the glory of his people Iſra- 
el ©, It is the expreſs prediction of our Lord 
himſelf, that, ſoon after his death, the Jews 
ſhould © be led away captive into all nations; 
* and Jeruſalem ſhould be trodden down of the 
< Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles thall 
© be fulfilled f.“ The great Apoſtle of the hea- 
then world inforins us, that blindneſs, in part, 
has happened to Iſrael, until the fulneſs of the 
* Gentiles be come inf. The rapid, irreſiſtible, 
and univerſal publication of the goſpel, is ſublime- 
ly repreſented in the book of Revelation, by an 
Angel flying in the midſt of heaven, having 
© the everlaſting goſpel to preach unto them that 
* dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and 
* kindred, and tongue, and people [.“ Hear the 
literal accompliſhment of this whole body of 
prophecy from the ſame infallible teacher : 
* And there were great voices in heaven, ſaying, 
* The kingdoms of the world are become the 
* kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Chriſt ; and 
* he ſhall reign for ever and ever 9. Let the 
final ſucceſs of the whole plan of the goſpel, as 
ſung by the eternally bleſſed examples of it, 
conclude this part of the proof: © They ſung a 
* new ſong, ſaying, Thou waſt flain, and haſt 
* redeemed us to God by thy blood, out of eve- 

* ry kindred, and tongue, and e 80 na- 
tion *.) 


Without 


- Luke, ii. 25.—32. ＋ xxi. 24. t Rom. ii. 25. 
Rev. xiv. 6. 5 Rev. zi. 15. 7 Rev. v. 9. | 
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Without attempting to fix the preciſe time, 
manner, and effects of the general converſion of 
Jews to Chriſtianity, let it ſuffice to obſerve, 
that the reaſonings of thoſe antient and modern 
expoſitors, who deny that any of the prophecies 
relating to that people point out their future re- 
ſtoration to the land of Paleſtine, are far from 
being concluſive, and from giving that clearneſs, 
conſiſtency, and harmony to the prophecies, 
that they receive from the contrary opinion ; 
which is much countenanced alſo by their con- 
tinued diſperſion, and by their having been un- 
able to acquire, for nearly eighteen hundred 
years, any fixed property or habitation ; cit- 
cumſtances clearly demonſtrative of all the 
Jewiſh prophecies, and of the natural eaſe afid 
probability, wherewith the Jews may be reſto- 
red to the ſeats of their forefathers. 

The future general ſucceſs of the goſpel a- 
mong the poſterity of the twelve tribes of Iſrael, 
has; with the beſt reaſon imaginable, been uni- 
verſally acknowledged by Chriſtians to be the 
doctrine of both the Jewiſh and Chriſtian pro- 
phets. Let the prophets of the Jews ſpeak for 
themſelves: And it ſhall come to paſs in that 
* day, that the Lord ſhall ſet his hand again the 
© ſecond time, to recover the remnant of his 
people which ſhall be left; from Aſſyria, and 
* from Egypt, and from Pathros, and from 
* Cuſh, and from Elam, and from Shinar, and 

| * from 
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from Hamah, and from the iſlands of the ſea: 
And he ſhall ſet up an enſign for the nations, 
* and ſhall aſſemble the outcaſts of Iſrael, and 
gather together the diſperſed of Judah from 
© the four corners of the earth *.“ Thus faith 
© the Lord God, behold I will take the children 


© of Iſrael from among the heathen, whither 
* they be gone, and will gather them on every 
* ſide, and bring them into their own land; and 
vill make them one nation in the land, upon 
the mountains of Ilſrael—and David, my ſer- 
* vant, ſhall be King over them—and they ſhall 
© dwell in the land that I have given unto Ja- 
* cob, my ſervant, wherein your fathers have 
* dwelt; and they ſhall dwell therein, even 
they, and their children, and their children's 
* children, for ever; and my ſervant David ſhall 
be their Prince for ever T. Then ſhall they 
know that I am the Lord their God, which 
* cauſed them to be led into captivity among the 
* heathen ; but I have gathered them into their 
* own land, and have left none of them any 
* more there, Neither will I hide my face any 
more from them; for I have poured out my 
* ſpirit upon the houſe of Iſrael, ſaith the Lord 4. 
And I will bring again the captivity of my 
* people Ifrael—and I will plant them upon 
* their land, and they ſhall no more be pulled 
out of their land, faith the Lord thy God ||. 

SIN The 


II. xi. 11. 3 + Ezek. xxxvii. 21.— end. 
T xxxix. 28. 29. Luke, i. 31.—33 | Amos, ix. 14. 15. 
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The chief predictions of the Chriſtian pro- 
phets, concerning the general call and-conver- 
ſion of the Jews to Chriſtianity, have already 
paſſed under review, while we were conſidering 
thoſe that relate to the univerſality of Chriſtia- 
nity itſelf. By that means, and by that means 
alone, fo far as we can now fee, can Jeſus 
Chriſt ever be the glory of his people Iſrael; 
Since © Jeruſalem ſhall be trodden down of the 
* Gentiles, only until the time of the Gentiles 
* ſhall be fulfilled,” the prefent baniſhment and 
diſperſion of the Jewiſh nation are to have an 
end, and their reſtoration and converſion are to 
take place after the Gentiles ſhall have general- 
ly received the goſpel; ſince there is to be a 
; fulneſs of the Jews *, as well as © of the Gen- 
© tiles ;* ſince © blindneſs, in part, has happen- 
* ed to Iſrael, until the fulneſs of the Gentiles 
© ſhall be come in;' and ſince this veil ſhall 
be done away in Chriſt , the univerſal publi- 
cation of the goſpel to Gentile and Jew, to all 
nations, is foretold by prophets inſpired by God, 
and muſt take place with great and general ſuc- 
ceſs. By pledging itſelf, and all the, other di- 
vine perfections, for the exact fulfilment of 
theſe prophecies, infallible truth gives demon- 
ſtrative certainty, to the future univerſal publi- 
cation of the goſpel; and to believe, or even 
uy ſuſpect the contrary, is, with the greateſt 


abſurdity, 


Rom. zi. 12. +3 Cori, 316. >; 


OE 4 
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abſurdity, to believe or ſuſpect that infallible 
truth is fallible. It is true, that ſuch of theſe 
predictions as preceded the return of the Jews 
from the Babyloniſh captivity, may have had 
their firſt and confined fulfilment in that great 
deliverance, and that ſome, of later times, may 
have had an accompliſhment of the ſame kind 
in the great ſucceſs that attended the goſpel im- 
mediately after the crucifixion of its divine au- 
thor, or that has attended it ſince that time; 
but it is no leſs true, that it is only from the 
meaning now aſſigned, that this whole ſyſtem of 
prophecy ſeems capable of receiving its ſecond 
and complete accompliſhment, every other con- 
ſtruction being evidently incompatible with its 
dates, its language, or its harmony. Wide as is 
the domain, and numerous as are the votaries 
of the wild and licentious impoſtor Mahomet, 
it is neither deſigned nor neceſſary to give them 
a diſtin conſideration at preſent ; for Maho- 
metaniſm being little or nothing elſe than a 
motely mixture of Heatheniſm, Judaiſm, and 
XK Chriſtianity, not only falls under the ſame con- 
XX cluſions with the two former of theſe, but real- 
lx publiſhes, to a certain degree, the goſpel with 
RT itſelf, particularly in acknowledging both Mo- 
ſes and Chrift to be alſo prophets ſent from 
God, though of a rank much inferior to that of 
its own author, 

11. All theſe prophetical declarations of the 
TE ſucceſsful kd. of the goſpel, to a whole 
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inhabited world, receive great illuſtration from 
its ſpirit, form, and origin, Any religious, as 
well as any other inſtitution, may, agreeably to 


the views and powers of its author, be formed, 


either for more limited or more extenſive influ- 


- ence; and our reaſonings concerning it muſt 
take their direction accordingly, if we with them 


to be either diſtin or juſt. Confined, as to its 
ſpecial bleſſings, to Abraham and his deſcen- 


dants; as to its domain, to the ſmall country of 


Judea ; and as to its ſacrifices, which formed ſo 
great and eſſential a part of it, to its: capital Je- 
ruſalem ; the Jewiſh aiplafation was naturally 
incapable of ever being the religion of all man- 
kind, or even of 'any conſiderable part of them, 


without being firſt moulded into a genius and 
form ſo exceedingly oppolite, as no longer to 


deſerve the ſame name. All its male votaries, 
who were able, being obliged to appear at Jeru- 
ſalem thrice in every year, and its types, cere- 


monies, and laws, expreſsly forbidding its pro- 


feſſors, under the moſt dreadful penalties, to 
imitate the polytheiſm, idolatry, and other cor- 


ruptions of the Gentile nations, or even to form 


any connections with them, leſt, as often hap- 
_ pened, they ſhould be ſeduced into their ſu- 


perſtition and licentiouſneſs, the Moſaic oe- 


.conomy was not only incapable, but abhor- 


rent of univerſal or even of, extenſive em- 
pire ; yet theſe very inſtitutions, which were 
its peculiar excellence and glory, have infi- 


dels of all ages injuriouſly branded with the 
oppro- 


10 


opprobious names of unſocial and intolerant; 
contemning, at once, the obligations and in- 
tereſts of natural as well as of revealed religion. 
Local and temporary, however, as the Jewiſh 
diſpenſation was, it inceſſantly pointed out, in 
its typical, ceremonial, and prophetical language, 
a future religious one, of a moſt extenſive and 
durable nature, every character whereof Chriſti- 
anity alone poſſeſſes in the fulleſt perfection and 
glory; and ſuch, therefore, is the intimate con- 
nection of theſe two only modes of revelation, 
that they muſt either be both true and Divine, 
or both falſe and forged ; and that the modern 
votaries of Judaiſm falſify the very religion 
that they profeſs ; while, by not being Chriſti- 
ans, they demonſtrate, what they will not ac- 
knowledge, that they are not Jews. . 

Every view that we can take of the goſpel 
diſpenſation irrefragably proves it formed for 
univerſal propagation and empire. It contains 
not one doctrine, law, or rite, but what is e- 
qually adapted to direct the faith and practice 
of every country, nation, family, and indivi- 


dual of mankind. It is truly a moſt perfect, 


and, the Jewiſh revelation excepted, the only 
tolerable repreſentation of natural religion and 
morality, that has ever appeared in the world. It is, 
at the ſame time, completely accommodated to 
the ſtate, 6 and feelings of man, as 
naturally ignorant of God, religion, and virtue; 
as naturally ignorant of the true nature and 

175) ($i means 
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means of happineſs, and as guilty, depraved, 
and miſerable. It contains all that is valuable 
of the moſt improved philoſophy of Greece and 
Rome, and unſpeakably more than unaided 
reaſon could have either diſcovered or conjectu- 
red, particularly with regard to the method of 
man's redemption, by the propitiatory ſacrifice 
and prevalent mediation of the Son of God, and 
the means thereby afforded for obtaining Divine 
pardon, love, aids, and a glorious immortality ; 
ſupporting and enforcing the whole by the moſt 
inconteſtible evidences of Divine origin and au- 
thority that numerous, authenticated, and un- 
exceptionable miracles can beſtow, It is high- 
ly probable that the philoſophers of the Wet, 
as well as of the Eaſt, were greatly indebted to 
tradition, originally derived from revelation, 
through Aſſyria, Egypt, and Paleſtine, for the 
moſt important leſſons that they taught in reli- 
gion and morals. It is certain that all modern 
ſyſtems of natural religion and morality owe 
both their comparative and their real excellence 
to revelation ; though the infidel, both of ear- 
lier and later times, with equal modeſty, up- 
rightneſs, and truth, after forming his ſyſtem 


from its ſpoils, ſagely declares it unneceſſary 
and fabulous. Neither the diſciples of the reli- 


gion of nature, nor thoſe of the religion of 
Moſes, can reject the goſpel of Chriſt, when 
fairly propoſed to them, without the moſt evi- 
dent abſurdity ; without having firſt done vio- 


lence 
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lence to their own profeſſed principles, through 
ſome criminal degree of paſſion, or of prejudice, 
or of careleſſneſs of inquiry, or through ſome 
unfortunate weakneſs of underſtanding; for 
the goſpel of Chriſt alone contains all that their 
own profeſſion, properly followed, could lead 
them to wiſh for. * Jeſus ſaith unto them, I 
* am the way, the truth, and the life ; no man 
* cometh to the Father but by me *. © No man 
* knoweth who the Son is but the Father, and 
* who the Father is but the Son, and he to 
* whom the Son will reveal him .“ There is 
© one that accuſeth you, even Moſes, in whom 
*ye truſt. For, had ye believed Moſes, ye 
* would have believed me, for he wrote of me. 
* Bur, if ye believed not his writings, how ſhall 
ye believe my words 4 
The ſpirit and form, which thus perfectly fit 
the goſpel for becoming the religion both of 
heathens and of Jews, that is, of the whole 
world, receive the cleareſt illuſtration and evi- 
dence from the repeated commands of its Di- 
vine Author himſelf to his Apoſtles, after his re- 
ſurrection. The goſpel is to be perpetuated to 
the end of the world, as well as to be univerſal ; 
its progreſs towards univerſality marking all a- 
long the proportional- progreſs of - time towards 
its final concluſion. * Go ye unto all the world, 
*and preach the goſpel unto every creature 5. 


© Go 


John, xiv. 16. + Luke x22. { John v. 45.—47. 
Mark xvi. 15. | 
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the moſt aſtoniſhingly grand and important that 


contradiction and abſurdity, that infinite perfec- 
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Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, bapti- 
* zing them in the name of the Father, and of 
* the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt; teaching 
* them to obſerve all things whatſoever I have 
* commanded you. And lo I am with you al- 
* way unto the end of the world f.. Agreeably 
to this plain univerſality of commiſſion, does 
139 Apoſtle Paul declare: * We have received 

" grace and apoſtleſhip for obedience to the faith 

* among all nations 7.“ There can as little be 
any thing ſuperfluous, as any thing deficient, 
either in the plans or in the executions of infi- 
nite perfection, whereof the goſpel is certainly 


we know; for ſuch a circumſtance would im- 
ply a proportional want of wiſdom, or of power, 
or of both ; would imply this moſt palpable 


tion is imperfect. 

It is equally irreligious and abſurd to main= 
tain, or even to inſinuate, as infidelity ſo com- 
monly does, That, if Chriſtianity were ſo ne- 
* ceſſary, ſo perfect and divine a ſyſtem, as its 
* votaries aſſert, it would have been publiſhed 
in the firſt moment of man's neceſſity, would 
have been revealed to every individual of the 
* human race, and univerſally known in every 
place, and in every period of time.“ Man, the 
creature and dependent of God, and of very 


limited 


* Matthew xxytii. 19. 20. f Rom. i. 5. 
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limited powers and views, can neither have a 
right to talk in this manner, nor capacities ſufh- 
cient for determining, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, in ſuch unbounded inquiries. With e- 
qual reaſon might the Infidel deny, that this 
world, and particularly man, and we ourſelves, 
are now governed, or were originally madg by 
God, becauſe this world is not eternal, and the 
ſituations of mankind in general, and of every 
individual of this audience in particular, are as 
different, in regard of the advantages and diſad- 
vantages of natural capacity, of the means of 
improvement, of health, of ſtrength, and fortune, 
as in regard of ſhapes, of features, and of voices. 
Every atom of matter might as juſtly com- 
plain that it is not a man, and every man that 
he is not an angel, as any one can complain, 
that every man has not had it in his power to 
be a Chriſtian. In rearing creation, and in the 
firſt promulgation of the goſpel, miracles were 
neceſſarily employed; and afterwards both were 
left to be governed by an ordinary providence, 
by means of ſtated laws, and of other ſecondary 
cauſes. The goſpel could not have acquired 
univerſality at once, but by an uninterrupted 
ſucceſſion of miracles ; a conſtitution that, with 
the greateſt unreaſonableneſs and inconſiſtency, 
the Infidel condemns, as often as it is adopted 
by the Supreme Ruler of the univerſe, and wiſh- 
es to adopt, as often as the Supreme Ruler of 
the univerſe is pleaſed to prefer a different courſe 
* | of 


- 
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of procedure. Like every other unmerited act 
of grace, the goſpel might ſurely have been al- 
together refuſed, or may now be with-held, or 
withdrawn, if God, its ſole Author, had thought, 
or ſhould now think fit ; and that without e- 
ven the ſmalleſt reaſon of being accuſed of in- 
Juſtice, ſeverity, or partiality, Miracles having 
long ago ceaſed, Chriſtians muſt be highly cri- 
minal, if we exert not our beſt endeavours to 
promote, by the Divine bleſſing, the moſt ſpee- 
dy and extenſive ſpread of our own heavenly 
religion, both at home and abroad; while it is 
equally our duty to leave the ſtate and final diſ- 
poſal of the Heathen nations, to the all-perfect 
government of heaven and of earth, fully aſſu- 
red that He cannot poſſibly err; that he muſt 
invariably do what is wiſeſt and beſt: Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right * 
© The Lord is gracious, and full of compaſſion, 
© flow ro anger, and of great mercy. The Lord 
is good to all; and his tender mercies are over 
© all his other works f.. * Of truth God is no 
* reſpe&er of perſons ; but, in every nation, he 
© that feareth him, and worketh righteouſneſs, 
© is accepted of him 4. If the Infidel has hap- 
pily acquired ſuch juſt / ſentiments as theſe of 
the Divine character and adminiftration, he muſt 
inſtantly abandon the objection under review; 


and, if he has not learned thele very firſt'and | 


eſſential 
9 Geneſis, xiii, 25. + Pſalms, exlv. 8. 9 þ© Ads, x. 34 35. 
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eſſential rudiments of all natural as well as of 
all revealed religion, he is utterly unqualified 
for paſſing ſentence on the plan, either of grace 
or of nature ; he 1s utterly ignorant of the 
fundamental articles of the religion of nature 
itſelf, which he profeſſes, and in the perfection 
whereof he ſo triumphantly glories. 

III. The rapid, extended, and continued pro- 


greſs of the goſpel, forms another branch of 


the evidence of its future ſucceſsful publication 
to all nations. With the greateſt propriety, and 
in beautiful alluſion to the ſimilar progreſs of 
nature and art, the kingdom of the Meſſiah, or 
of Chriſt, is repreſented in the writings of in- 
ſpiration, as reſembling, in its ſmall beginnings, 
and ſudden greatneſs, an handful of ſown 
© corn,” that multiplied amazingly * ; a ſmall 
© one* that became a ſtrong nation ; a grain 
© of, muſtard ſeed, which, though the leaſt of 
© all ſeeds, a man ſowed in his garden, and it 
became a great tree; and a little leaven, which 
* leavened the whole maſs 4.“ In the kingdom 
of grace, as in that of nature, things common- 
ly ſtart not to perfection at once, but riſe to 
it by gradual advances. The vegetable, the a- 
nimal, and even reaſon too, have their reſpec- 
tive ſtages of infancy, youth, and maturity. 
Light, to which the goſpel ſo often and ſo beau- 
tifully compares itſelf, has its natural progreſs 


Pf, Ixxii, 16. + If Ix. 22. 1 Match. xiii. 3 t. 33. 
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of dawn, clearneſs, and luſtre ; and ſo alſo have 
all the arts and ſciences, all the virtues of the 
Chriſtian, and even Chriſtianity itſelf. To trace 
but the very outlines of the riſe, eſtabliſhment, 
and progreſs of this divine inſtitution, the cauſe 


of the moſt aſtoniſhing events and revolutions, 
and the director of all others relative to man, 


muſt, to the intelligent and pious mind, be al- 


ways an improving and pleaſant employment; 
muſt, on the preſent occaſion, be alſo a peculi- 
arly proper one, Here, again, muſt a few ſhort 


obſervations ſupply the contents of volumes, and 


difficult abridgement be preferred to eaſier dif- 
fuſeneſs. 991 

In exact accompliſhment of all the predic- 
tions of the Jewiſh prophets, reſpeQing this 
moſt intereſting period 'of time, and agreeably 
to the general expectation, not only of the Jews, 
but alſo of the heathen nations, that were beſt 
acquainted with them, the Son of God aſſumed 
the nature of man, was born, and ſpent his 
younger years under the refined, enlightened, 


and then tranquil reign of the Roman Empe- 


ror Auguſtus. That the name of Chriſt was 
firſt known, that he paſſed his more advanced 
years, and was crucified under the reign of Ti- 
berius, the immediate ſucceſſor of Auguſtus, are 
alſo facts that admit of no doubt, being atteſted 
by the unanimous voices of heathens and Jews, 
as well as of Chriſtians. For many obvious, 
and, it may be, for many more preſently unſeen, 

* add 
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and unſearchable reaſons, our Lord was not 
© ſent but to the loſt ſheep of the houſe of Iſ- 
© rael *. The firſt commiſſion that he gave to 
his twelve apoſtles , was of the ſame limited 
nature; and the earlieſt promulgation of the 
goſpel, thus confined to the ſmall county of 
Judea and its inhabitants, could not acquire ei- 
ther extenſive dominion, or numerous proſe- 
lytes; yet, between the birth and crucifixion of 
its divine author, it was attended with conſide- 
rable ſucceſs. 5 

It was by the heavenly choir who firſt ſung 
the recent birth of Chriſt, gave the name of 
good tidings, or goſpel, to Chriſtianity, and 
preached it, that the ſhepherds of Beth- 
lehem's plains were perſuaded to become its 
firſt converts. Good old Simeon and Anna 2 
commemorated. Chriſt's circumciſion, foretold 
the then future extent and glories of his empire, 
and became his next votaries. Conducted by 
the light of his ſtar, and, it is probable, by 
the ſtill brighter light of a particular revelation, 
there came wiſe men from the eaſt to Jeruſa- 
lem, who went down to Bethlehem, worſhip- 
*'ped him, and preſented unto him rich gifts I, 
as evidences of their own faith and ſubmiſſion, 
and as very expreſſive pledges, however little 
underſtood by themſelves, of the * incenſe that 
* all nations were to offer on his altar; of the 
IDOL) + fulfilment 


* Matth. xv. 24. T x. 5. 6. * Luke ii. 1—38. 
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fulfilment of the prophecies, and future uni- 
verſality of his kingdom. Even fo early as 
© twelve years of age, Chriſt opened his ſchool 
in the temple of Jeruſalem, and gave the firſt 
ſample of that divine wiſdom, condeſcenſion, 
and authority, which he afterwards ſo frequent- 
ly exhibited there, fitting in the midſt of the 
doctors, and aſtoniſhing every one preſent 
with his © queſtions, anſwers, and underitand- 
ing *. About his thirtieth year, he took fare- 
well for ever of the retirements of private life, 
and was baptized by John Baptiſt, his predicted 
forerunner, inſpired witneſs, and ſincere con- 
vert; his heavenly Father, in the mean time, 


audible voice, his perfect complacency in him 
as his ſon, and, conſequently, his fulleſt appro- 
bation of him as the ſaviour T. The ſeal of 
God being thus publicly appended to our Lord's 
miſſion and miniſtry, he, well knowing that he 
was ſoon te leave earth and return to heaven, 
openly aſſumed the character of the Meſſiah, 
entered upon the execution of its arduous du- 

ties, and choſe firſt twelve, and, ſoon after that, 
ſeventy þ poor, illiterate, aber Jews, to be 

his apoſtles and diſciples, to aſſiſt in publiſhing 

the goſpel, during his life, and, after his death, 

to be his delegates to the world. As to repre- 
ſent particulars here in detail, would be to re- 

f hearſe 


* Luke ii. 46. 4 + Matth. i. 9—11, f Luke x. 1-9. 


6 


hearſe the four goſpels, I ſhall only obſerve, in 
general, that there is no fact that the facred 
hiſtorians treat more frequently, or more ful- 
ly, than the publication of the goſpel, and the 
performance of numbers of different miracles 
by our Lord and his apoſtles and ſeventy diſci- 
ples, in all the diſtricts, cities, and villages of 
Judea *. Few, ah! very few as were the con- 
verts of our Lord's perſonal miniſtry, his hear- 
ers and attendants are frequently deſcribed as 
forming very numerous aſſemblies and multi- 
tudes from every part of Judea, and from diffe- 
rent neighbouring countries and cities of the 
Gentiles. The two rulers of the ſynagogue, 
Nicodemus and Jairus, the woman of Canaan, 
the woman of Samaria, Zaccheus, the Centurion 
who had his favourite ſervant cured, the many 
Jews who believed on him in conſequence of his 
railing Lazarus from the dead , and other inſtan- 
ces recorded in the four goſpels, clearly prove that 
the perſonal miniſtry of our Lord was conſiderably 
ſucceſsful, both among the natives and among 
the foreigners of Judea. His ſpending the greater 
part of the ſhort term of his public miniſtra- 
tions in Galilee, which bordered on the Gen- 
tile countries, and his preaching once in Sama- 
ria 4, with ſome apparent effect, mark the ut- 
moſt extent of his labours and ſucceſs while on 
earth, 


* Matth. iv. 23.—25. ix. 35—38. Mark iii. 7. 8. 
+ John xii. 11. ] John iv. 5.—30. 
DR N 


of our Lord himſelf. 
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earth, and ſeem to bid us expect the ſpeedy ap- 
proaches of the more extended labours and ſuc- 


ceſs of his apoſtles. 


From thus reviewing the dawn and infancy 
of the goſpel, we naturally proceed to review 
the brightneſs and youthful vigour that it ac- 
quired in the apoſtolic and ſucceeding ages. 
And I, if I be lifted. from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me —ſignifying what manner of 
© death he ſhould die *,” is the plain prediction 
It is not, therefore, 
from the period of his birth, but from that of 
his reſurrection, aſcenſion, and enthronement 
in heaven, that both the prophecies of the Old 
Teſtament, and the declarations of the New one, 
command us to begin our reckoning of the 
commencement, ſtrictly ſpeaking, of what they 
contain concerning the univerſality of Chriſt's 

kingdom on earth. * For out of Zion ſhall go 
© forth the law, and the word of the Lord out 


* of Jeruſalem ; and he ſhall judge among the 


nations 7.“ Thus it is written, and thus it 
* behoved Chriſt to ſuffer, and arife from the 
dead on the third day; and that repentance 
and remiſſion of {ins ſhould be preached in his 
* name among all nations, beginning at Jeruſa- 
lem. And you are witneſſes of theſe things. 
And behold I ſend the promiſe of my father 


* upon 


* John, xii. 32. 33. + Iſaiah ii. 3+ 4+ 
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* upon you; but tarry ye in the city of Jeruſa- 
© lem, until ye be endued with power from on 
© high®*.' How literally, how miraculouſly were 
theſe prophecies, and this promiſe fulfilled to 
the + apoſtles and diſciples in Jeruſalem on the 
day of Pentecoſt ; which was thus the diſtin- 
guiſhed day of the firſt general promulgation of 

the goſpel, as it had been of the promulgation of 
the law, many ages before? On the great anniver- 
ſary of Pentecoſt, as on thoſe of the paſſover and 
of the rabernacles, every Hebrew male, able to 
travel, was commanded by the law to appear in 
perſon, in early ages, at the tabernacle, and in lat- 
ter ages at the remple, with their appointed ſacrifi- 
ces and gifts. And there were dwelling at Jeru- 
* falem Jews, devout men, out of every nation un- 


der heaven.” Natives from moſt parts of the then 


known world, of many diſtant countries, of many 


languages and dialects, are enumerated, and ſet 


forth as declaring, that we do hear them,” the 
apoſtles and diſciples, © ſpeak, every man in our 
* own language and tongues, the wonderful 
works of God.“ The fitteſt ſeaſon is ſeized, 


the fulleſt miraculous powers, eſpecially of 


ſpeaking languages, ſo abſolutely neceſſary for 
the illiterate preachers of an univerſal religion, 
and fo clearly demonſtrative of a divine miſſion, 
are conferred on them ; and their ſucceſs is, in 
ſome meaſure, anſwerable. Before our Lord's 
aſcenſion, * the number of the diſciples were a- 
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bout an hundred and twenty *. To this ſmall 
number, the ſermon of Peter, the great apoſtle 
of the Jews, on the day of Pentecoſt, added 
about three thouſand ſouls f. The Lord ad- 
* ded daily to the church ſuch as ſhould be ſa- 
© ved 4.“ By means of a ſecond ſermon of the 
apoſtle Peter, many of them, which heard the 
* word, believed. And the number of the men 
* was about five thouſand ||.” And the word 
© of God encreaſed, and the number of the diſ- 
* ciples multiplied in Jeruſalem greatly; and a 
great company of the prieſts were obedient to 
„the faith 5.“ Multitudes, both of men and 
* women, were added to the church **,” *©* Then 
© had the churches reſt throughout all Judea, 
© and Galilee, and Samaria, and were edified 

* and multiplied F 
This amazing and miraculous ſucceſs of the 
goſpel, during the period probably of about 
twelve years after our Lord's aſcenſion, in 
which the apoſtles and diſciples had their chief 
reſidence in Jeruſalem, was only to be exceed- 
ed by the incomparably wider extent and effi- 
cacy of their labours, after they entered on the 
execution of their ſecond commiſſion, and turn- 
ed to the ſcattered tribes of Iſrael, and to the 
Pagan nations. We learn, not only from the 
inſpired hiſtorian of the Acts of che apoſtles, and 


from 


* Ads, l. 15. 1 91. 5 t 1b. 47. 
l Ib. iv. 4+ 9 Ib. vi. 7. . TY Ib. V. 14 tt Ib. ix. 37. 
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from ſeveral of their epiſtles, but partly alſo 
from the heathen hiſtorians, that the goſpel was 
publiſhed and received by great numbers in 
* Antioch, where the diſciples were firſt called 
Chriſtians “, in Corinth, in Epheſus, and Rome, 
the then capital of the world, as well as in ma- 
ny inferior cities, and in many countries; and 
that Chriſtian churches were formed, in moſt of 
theſe places, before the death of the twelve a- 
poſtles, or even the cloſing of canonical ſcrip- 
ture. Before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and 
conſequently in leſs than forty years after our 
Saviour's death, his religion was publiſhed not — 
only in the Leſſer Aſia, in Greece, and Italy, but q 
likewiſe in Scythia, in Æthiopia, in Parthia, in _ 
India, and probably in Britain ; not only in the | 
moſt celebrated cities and countries, but alſo in f 
many of the remote provinces and villages: of : 
Europe, Aſia, and Africa, the only quarters of 
this earth then diſcovered.. Like the natural ſun, 

the ſupernatural Sun * of righteouſneſs,” darted 

his light from eaſt to weſt with the greateſt 
ſwiftneſs, and with very ſignal effect. Like the 
heralds of nature, the heralds of grace ſent 
their ſound into all the earth, and their words 

* unto the ends of the world} .” And the pro- 
phecy of the text was literally fulfilled, | becauſe 

the goſpel' was really preached', according 

to the uſual acceptation of the words, in all 
OM "0". 
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© the world; for a witneſs unto all nations, be- 
fore the generation'-in which our Lord hved, 
had © paſſed' away. Clement, a contemporary, 
and fellow-labourer of the apoſtles, expreſsly 
aſſures us, that St Paul taught the whole 
world righteouſneſs, having preached both in 
the Eaft and in the Weſt ; and travelled to the 
* utmoſt boundaries of the Weſt :* by which 
ſome underſtand this iſland of Britain, ſo high- 
ly favoured of heaven, on almoſt innumerable 
occaſions, and which, we have 'good reaſon to 
believe, was blefſed with the goſpel, at teſt; be⸗ 
fore the end of the apoſtolice age 
About the end of the firſt Chriſtian century, 
the goſpel was become a ſubject of moſt ſerious 
attention to the Roman government, on account 
of the extent of its publication, the multitudes 
of its votaries, and the deſertion of the Pagan 
temples, ſacrifices, and worſhip f. Before the 
ſecond century was half elapſed, there was no 
6. nation, no ſort of men, whether Greeks or 
© barbarians, no country; however rude and un- 
poliſhed, where prayers and thankſgivings, 
(the incenſe foretold by the prophet Malachi), 
© were not preſented to the Father and Creator 
* of! all _ through-the name of the eruci- 
t. Nor did chat century paſs with- 
ie progreſs and een Chrifti- 
7 963 10-110136399998 Igpliy - anity 
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Epiſt. 197. IJ eſt. martyr. dialog. e Trirbe, 5. 341. 
ed. Lond. 1755 | 
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anity become ſtill more extenſive and renowned; 
for Chriſtians filled all places, and many pu- 
* blic offices of the Roman empire, left only the 
* temples to the Heathens, were numerous e- 
* nough to defend themſelves, if they had incli- 
© ned, and would have left the Roman empire 
* much reſembling a ſolitary deſert, if they had 
* choſen to retire from it *.“ How directly in- 
conſiſtent with theſe, and numerous other irre- 
fragable teſtimonies, that might have been eaſi- 
ly adduced, is the erroneous doctrine of the 
fewneſs of Chriſtians, before Chriſtianity acqui- 
red a civil eſtabliſhment ? Neither can any thing 
be more groundleſs and unreaſonable, than to 


nt maintain, that ſuch deſcription is but *the ſplen- 
es did exaggeration, or raſh ſally of a devout, but 
un © careleſs writer ;“ as it would have been no- 
he thing leſs than abſolute inſanity to have hazar- 
10 ded fuch a meaſure; and, as no authenticated 
or contradiction has ever been produced. Still ſur- 
n- mounting every poſſible reſiſtence of perſecu- 


tion of men and of devils, and carrying for- 
—_ ward its conqueſts with equal rapidity and ex- 
tor dent, Chriſtianity, in about a century more, and 


6h in leſs than three centuries after the death of 
h- Chriſt, ſubdned Rome, that had ſubdued the 
ſti- world, aſcended the throne, and became the e- 
ity | ſtabliſhed religion of the Roman empire. That 
| | E the 
IO, Ts 

41. „Tertull. ad Jud. c. 5. 


+ Hiſtory of the decline and fall of the Roman empire, by 
Edward Gibbon, Eſq. vol. z. p. 304. Dub. Ed. 1777- 
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greatly enlarged, both within and without the 
Empire. It was, however, gradually ſo cor- 


6 


the goſpel was, in thoſe primitive ages, ſucceſs- 
ful, as well as very widely promulgated, is un- 
deniably evident from the nature of the caſe, 
and from the unanimous declarations, not only 
of all its friends, but alſo of ſome of its ableſt 
adverſaries. The profeſſion of Chriſtianity could 
then be aſſumed only from the pureſt motives ; 
being directly ſubverſive of every worldly in- 
tereſt, and often endangering life itſelf E- 
ven its moſt “ inquiſitive and active perſecutors 
themſelves, could then find nothing immoral, 
but the very contrary, in the manners of Chriſti 
ans; and all its apologiſts F bid the moſt pu- 
blic defiance to any, to produce a ſingle inſtance 
of a Chriſtian ſuffering as a malefactor, while 
multitudes of Heathens were every day legally 
puniſhed, and executed for the moſt attrocious 
crimes, How much, ah ! how very much has. 
this delightful proſped of the profeſſors of Chri- 
ſtianity been altered to the worſe in later ages, 
and particularly in the preſent one! 

For about three hundred years after the civil 
eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian church, it enjoy- 
ed, except in a very few inſtances, peace and ſe- 
curity, under the Chriſtian Emperors, and was 
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rupted, as to give occaſion for the eſtabliſhments. 
of its two moſt active, bloody, and horrible foes ; 
of 


* Plin, ubi ſupra, | | t Tertull. apolog c. 44+ 
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of Popery in the Weſt, and Mahometaniſm in 
the Eaſt; by the deceptions of impoſture, by the 
violence of the ſword, and by criminal compli- 
ances with mens worldly intereſts, and vicious 
paſſions. After nearly a thouſand years of ge- 
neral and unſpeakable darkneſs, barbariſm, cor- 
ruption, and miſery, the reformation from Po- 
pery happily took place; that amazing revolu- 
tion in the hiſtory of man, which ſtands next in 
order to the eſtabliſhments of the Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian religions, in the evidence of Divine 
interpoſition, in grandeur, and in importance; 
and which, by means of the revival of letters, 
became itſelf the bleſſed aera of the reſtoration 
of arts, ſcience, religion, and humanity; though 
often condemned, and oftener vilified, or not 
ſuthciently honoured by thoſe, who moſt haugh- 
tily boaſt of that very enlightened liberality and 
refinement, which, under a benign Providence, 
they owe to it alone. In the very worſt of 
times, the goſpel has been, however, always ſup- 
ported by a few diſtinguiſhed witneſſes, and by 
its own ſacred records. Judaiſm and Mahome- 
taniſm have been rather loſing than gaining 
ground for a great while paſt. Popery is never 
likely to recover of the apparently mortal wounds 
that it received from the reformation, and the 
late general abolition of the Jeſuits, unleſs fa- 
voured, as is too much the caſe at preſent, by 
irreligious diſſipation, by falſe policy, and im- 
provident indulgence; while, with its own 
innumerable, 
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innumerable, hideous corruptions, it carries, 
whitherſoever it goes, all the eſſential doctrines 
of Chriſtianity; Which may, in a greater or leſs 
degree, be affirmed, alſo, of every other ſchiſm and 
hereſy that has diſhonoured the Chriſtian name. 
From the Old Eaſtern World, the goſpel was 
imported into the New Weſtern one, by thoſe 
Furopean adventurers who firſt diſcovered, and 
afterwards inhabited it. The various other miſ- 
ſions of Europe, as well as the very Honourable 
Society before which I now appear, and the many 
earlier and later voyages for diſcoveries from 
Pole to Pole, have all contributed ſomewhat, 
though, alas! by far too little, towards the uni- 
verſal propagation of the goſpel; which, it is 
very remarkable, after being once eſtabliſhed, 
has not, in one inſtance, been ſupplanted by either 
Paganiſm or Judaiſm. All the impediments that 
the goſpel has met, now meets, or can meet 
with, and all its flow, and ſometimes, to man, 
inviſible progreſs, are foretold by itſelf, and are, 
therefore, as clear proots of its truth and future 

univerſality, as its very grandeſt triumphs: And 
there is not the ſmalleſt probability that any plan 
can fail of final accompliſhment, when its per- 

fect title, and, conſequently, certain progreſs to 

it, are equally demonſtrated by the patronage of 

its votaries, and the reſiſtance of its foes. Chriſ- 

tianity is now widely diffuſed, in one form or 

another, in all the four quarters of this earthly 

ball. It has travelled greatly farther than we 
Eo have 
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9 
have any the ſmalleſt reaſon to ſuſpect that it 
has now to go; the diſcovery of another New 
World being ſcarcely any longer the obje& of 
belief, or even of hope, however much it may 
be the object of curioſity, or ambition, or cove- 
touſneſs. This moſt perfect of all religious 
ſyſtems is daily gaining ground, under one ſhape 
or another; and its rapid, extended, and conti- 
nued progreſs, for nearly eighteen hundred years 
paſt, an undeniable fact, is an infallible expoſi- 
tor and evidence of its prophecies preſently un- 
der review, and, therefore, an infallible pledge 
and ſecurity of its future ſucceſsful publication 
to all nations. 
IV. This will appear Nill more clearly, if we 
duly conſider the amazing greatneſs of the op- 
poſition, that the goſpel has already conquered. 
When the Son of God introduced himſelf, and 
his religion, into this world, it was wholly poſ- 
ſeſſed by Paganiſm and Judaiſm ; and there was 
no room, no door left, in all appearance, for any 
new religious eſtabliſhment. Both Pagans and 
Jews were then chained and rivetted to their 
own reſpeQive eſtabliſhments, by all the preju- 
dices of antient cuſtom, of education, example, 
habit, intereſt, and diſlike, or rather abhorrence, 
of any other form of religion ; by all the pre- 
judices that could darken the underſtanding, 
pervert the judgment, ſtop. the ear, harden the 
heart, and bid defiance even to any innovation 
in religious matters. Little, very little, indeed, 
| muſt 
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muſt he know of the hiſtory, or of the heart of 


man, who does not know, that ſuch prejudices are 
commonly very ſtrong and inveterate, and have, 
therefore, been but ſeldom conquered by the beſt 


human helps, and moſt perſevering attention. 
All the prejudices of the human mind may, it is 
true, be ſuppoſed to yield, have actually often 
yielded, to ſentiments and ſyſtems very different 
from what had been formerly embraced, when 
the competitors are, or have been really, or even 
but apparently, agreed in material articles. But 
no ſuch thing is to be found in the caſe now un- 
der diſcuſſion. Light and darkneſs, heat and 
cold, the moſt oppolite and irreconcilable quali- 


ties and ſubſtances of Nature, are not more op- 


polite, and irreconcilable than were the prevailing 
ſentiments both of the Gentiles and of the de- 


ſcendants of Abraham, with Chriſtianity, when 


it firſt appeared on earth. It is readily admit- 


ted ; it has been, it is hoped, juſt now clearly e- 
vinced, that a true ſyſtem of Natural- Religion - 


would point out as neceflary, would ardently 
pray for, and rapturouſly graſp ſuch a diſpenſa- 
tion as the goſpel] contains. But the prevailing 
natural ſyſtems of antiquity were, like the mo- 
dern ones, the moſt oppoſite. to the goſpel, that 
even the livelieſt imagination can poſſibly fan- 
cy; were the very reverſe of it in doctrines, in 
precepts, and rites. What was the religion of 
the heathen world at the time of the firſt ap- 


pearance of Chriſtianity, but an abominable com- 


poſition 
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poſition of Polytheiſm, idolatry, and ſuperſtition, 
tending to, approving, and often commanding 
the practice of the moſt abandoned impiety, 
cruelty, and voluptuouſneſs? What is Chriſtiani- 
ty, but a moſt perfect ſyſtem of piety, benevo- 
lence, and purity, that teaches a certain method 
of obtaining, through one Mediator, appointed 
by God himſelf, his pardon, his love, and the 
refining influences of His Holy Spirit, with a 
bliſsful immortality ; that enjoins very few and 
ſimple rites, and enforces the faith and practice 
of itſelf, by every ſuitable evidence and incite- 
ment ? Gentiliſm could not poſhbly make its 
warmeſt votaries either holy or happy ; but, if 
every profeſſor of the religion of Jeſus becomes 
not both, it is owing not to any defect in it, but 
to his having embraced it in appearance only, 
and not in reality. It was not Gentiliſm in a re- 
probated, or even in a declining and enfeebled 
ſtate, but Gentiliſm in its higheſt ſtate of favour 
WW with the rich, the powerful, and the learned, as 
= well as with the common people, and in all the 
—_ ſtrength and ſplendour that the eſtabliſhments of 
te barbarous nations, of Greece and Rome, 
FS could give, that was attacked, and overthrown 

by Chriſtianity, labouring under every worldly 
difficulty and diſadvantage to an extreme degree. 
Y ls there any probability that Chriſtianity can ever 
meet with greater, or even ſo great oppoſition ? 
or that it can ever be weaker, or even ſo weak? 


The 
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were ſcarcely leſs hoſtile to the goſpel, upon its 
firſt publication, than thoſe of the Gentile na- 
tions. The whole Moſaic inſtitution was, indeed, 
if properly underſtood and applied, nothing elſe 
than the prophetical harbinger, and typical re- 
preſentation of Chriſtianity. But the groſs er- 
rors of the different ſectaries, the falſe gloſſes of 
the rabbies, and the general belief of its perpe- 
tual duration, and of the Meſſiah's coming in 
great temporal power and dominion, perverted 
the Jewiſh eſtabliſhment into another moſt ran- 
corous and potent enemy to the goſpel ; united 
it in oppoſition thereto with the Pagan inſtitu- 
tions, pre-Occupied every remaining houſe and 
heart in the whole world, and ſo gave to their 
new rival the greateſt reſiſtance and triumphs; 
and, by that means, the moſt convincing eviden- 
ces of truth and Divine origin. The rejection 
of the goſpel by the greater part of the deſcen- 


dants of Abraham, is no leſs palpable a proof of 


the truth of the prophecies, and, conſequently, 
of the future univerſal propagation of the goſ- 
pel, than the favourable reception that it found 


with the minority of them. Their infidelity, and 


conſequent diſperſion, being foretold, both under 


their own, and the Chriſtian diſpenſation, pre- 


ſent to our ſenſes, to this very moment, a mi- 
racle that gathers an accumulating evidence with 


time, and is, therefore, though not more conelu- 


ſive, 


The prevailing ſentiments of the Jewiſh tribes 
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ſive, yet ſurely more ſtriking than any ſuddenly 
paſſing miracle can poſhbly be. 

Nor were Gentiliſm and Judaiſm leſs watchful 
and active in their reſiſtance to the goſpel, than 
they were powerful, A whole world, though 
otherwiſe divided into two irreconcilable reli- 
gious parties, was united in moſt warmly oppo- 
ſing the new religion, by learning, eloquence, 
laws, perſecutions, and, in one word, by every 
method that could obſtruct its riſe, or prevent 
its progreſs and ſucceſs. The Jews were, ſo far 
as their power extended, as active and cruel as 
the Heathens; and their combined ſtrength was 
exerted with wonderful art and obſtinacy. By 
vainly endeavouring to diſprove theſe well atteſ- 
ted facts, to undermine hiſtorical evidences, the 
conſtant friends of revelation, and thereby to 
prevent their longer ſubſerving its intereſts, a 
late learned and elegant writer “ has eſtabliſhed 
them more firmly : For, while he ſeems to wiſh 
to diminiſh, or deſtroy all the hiſtorical eviden- 
ces of the greatneſs of the oppoſition made by 
both Jews and Gentiles to the goſpel, and the 
arguments for its truth and Divine authority, 
thence deduced, he finds himſelf able only to 
attempt to explain away, or to apologize for, or 
to extenuate the ten primitive Roman perſecu- 
tions, the very worſt part of the conduct of ſome 


rey Oe of 


* 15th and 16th chap. of the Hiſtory of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, 
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of the moſt deteſtable tyrants, that ever lived. 


He abandons the cauſe of liberty and of man, 


and ſubſtitutes much conjeQure for certainty, 
plauſible alleviation for proofs of innocence, and 
fine compoſition for argument, 

It was not the viſible world of men, but alſo 
the inviſible world of apoſtate angels, that reſiſt- 
ed the goſpel, and was ſubdued by it. They 


gave not a few plain, though unwilling, teſti- 


monies to the truth of the character, and miſſion 
of the Son of God, If oracles were, in any 
ſenſe, their work, they were deprived of their 
further aid; and often diſpoſſeſſed of the bodies, 


and oftener of the ſouls of men; their power of 


doing miſchief, and the influence of their do- 
minion, were reſtrained : * The ſeventy return- 
* ed again with joy, ſaying, Lord, even the de- 
* vils are ſubjet unto us, through thy name. 
And he ſaid unto them, I beheld Satan, as 
* lightening fall from heaven .. The univerſal 
depravity of heart and manners that prevailed 
among men, when firſt favoured with the Chri- 
ſtian diſpenſation, raiſed all the oppoſition it met 
with to the higheſt ſtage of virulence, ſtrength, 
and maturity. 
* all under fin; All the world is guilty before 
God f.“ The carnal mind is enmity againſt 


God g. Difficult as it is to remove ignorance, 


to correct error, and to ſubdue prejudice, eſpe- 
cially 


* Luke, x. 17.18, + Roe, ili, goIg., f Roms vis. 7. 


© Both Jews and Gentiles are 
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cially when of a religious nature, antient, and 
inveterate, it is ſtill vaſtly more difficult to re- 
form the temper and conduct, to cure the cor- 
ruption of the conſcience and of the paſſions, 
and to reſtore the ſoul to moral ſoundneſs and 
vigour. The triumphs that the different diſpen- 
ſations of grace have obtained over the heart of 
man, are, with the greateſt truth and beauty, 
repreſented in holy ſcripture as ſo many new 
births and creations. They are, therefore, as 
demonſtrative of a divine power as the external 
fabric of nature itſelf ; and, though they have 
been fewer, ah ! greatly fewer among the pro- 
feſſors of Chriſtianity, than might have been rea- 


tant and arduous that can poſſibly attend any 
religious inſtitution deſigned for the ſons of 
men, and are ftill numerous and evident enough 


8 to afford a ſufficient foundation for the preſent 
1 reaſoning ; a foundation that time ſtrengthens, 
1 that our ſenſes perceive, and that the happy ex- 


periences of all the children of God render, to 
them, indubitable. As often as Chriſtianity has 
been properly propoſed, received, and improved, 
it has formed the heart to true piety, juſtice, be- 
nevolence, and purity z it has conferred divine 
love, forgiveneſs, and aids, and, conſequently, 
the only true happineſs that can be enjoyed 
in time, with the beſt aſſurances of a glorious 
immortality, when time ſhall be no more. If 
it is eſſentially corrupted, abridged, or augment- 

F n N ed, 


ſonably expected, yet they are the moſt impor- 
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ed, it is no longer Chriſtianity, | If it is ot pro- 
perly attended to, and improved, it is, in effect, 
not promulgated ; and, failing of the beſt ſuc- 
ceſs only when not properly applied, it is truly 
an infallible medicine. Wherever Chriſtianity 
prevails, it puts an end to polytheiſm, idolatry, 
and human ſacrifices, the general practices of 
Pagan nations, and to all their attending flagiti- 
ous immoralities and horrors. It civilizes, po- 
liſhes, and often produces many externally good 
actions and qualities, even when it is not per- 
mitted by infidelity, or by vicious habits and 
paſſions, to operate a complete and ſaving 
change of character; and all its unſucceſsful- 
neſs among its profeſſors, like the reſiſtance 
made to its promulgation, is as clearly demon- 
ſtrative of its heavenly origin, and future uni- 
verſality, as its ſucceſs, becauſe as clearly pre- 
dicted by its prophetical writers. 

As the goſpel cannot meet with greater reſiſt- 
ance than it has already ſubdued, ſo neither can 
its apparent forces be more feeble than, they 
were for the greater part of the three hundred 
years that paſſed, before it obtained a civil eſta- 
bliſhment. While we, on the one hand, behold 
earth and hell combined in moſt active oppoſi- 
tion to it, we, on the other hand, behold it pu- 
bliſhed, ſpreading and triumphing over this very 
powerful league, in almoſt every province of 
the then known world; under the ſole vifible di- 
rection, at firſt, of a very few unarmed, poor, 

illiterate, 
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illiterate, friendleſs, and ſimple fiſhermen, who 
were, . therefore, the only original inſtruments 
of all its future acquiſitions and glory. Is there 
the ſmalleſt probability that ever the friends or 
the preachers of the goſpel can be again either 
ſo few or ſo weak ? Not to admit truth and di- 
vine miraculous interpoſition, as the only poſ- 
ſible means of ſolving ſuch extraordinary and 
unparallelled appearances, is not ſo properly infi- 
delity, as the moſt childiſh credulity imaginable; 
is to believe that the grandeſt and moſt intereſt- 
ing effects exiſt either without any cauſe at all, 
or, which is the ſame thing, without any ade- 
quate cauſe ;z and, if we do admit truth and di- 
vine agency as the efhcient cauſes of the propa- 
gation of the goſpel, we can never doubt of its 
future univerſality, even ſuppoſing both the 
ſtrength of the oppoſition, and the feebleneſs of 
the inſtruments, to be increaſed to any given, to 
any poſlible degree. The wide diffuſion of the 
ſuperſtitions of Mahomet and of the church of 
Rome, of error and hereſy, does not invalidate, 
but confirm all this reaſoning; for theſe events 
were all predicted in the holy ſcriptures, and 
were all forwarded, in a greater or ſmaller de- 
gree, by flattering the prejudices, paſſions, and 
wiſhes of men; by the patronage of the power 
ful; by force; by art; by the darkneſs and 
barbarity of the times, * by very ſlow and 
gradual, if not by ſecret and imperceptible ad- 
vances; while the a of the goſpel 
| was 
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was attended with juſt the oppolite hong 
ces, and that to the higheſt extremity. 
cannot, therefore, but be both ſurpriſed = 
pained to hear it more than inſinuated, that any 
train of juſt reflection on the fituation of the 
world at that rn would lead the intelligent 
and impartial, inſtead of viewing, with aſto- 
* niſhment, the rapid progreſs of Chriſtianity,” 
to be © perhaps ſurpriſed, that its ſucceſs was not 
« ſtill more rapid, and ſtill more univerſal *. 

If we believe that infinite perfection preſides 
over univerſal nature, we muſt conſider fatal 
neceſſity, and blind chance, as being juſt what 
they are, unmeaning words, invented to con- 
ceal the ignorance of atheiſm and infidelity. 
The wonderful combination of events and cir- 
cumſtances, that ſo clearly demonſtrate the ap- 
pearance of the goſpel to have happened, when 
its neceſſity was moſt evident, and when the 
world was therefore beſt prepared for receiving 
it, were the plain operations of God, its author 


not as aſtoniſhing proofs of a peculiar provi- 
dence engaged in its favour, as miracles them- 
ſelves. The preceding captivities and diſper- 
ſions of the Jewiſh tribes ; the known world 
being almoſt wholly united under the 2 of 
Rome; the general prevalence of only t wo 
languages, the Greek and 157 Latin; "my tran- 

aon 
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„ Hiſtory of the Decline, &c. vol. 2. P. 94+ 
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lation of the Old Teſtament into Greek, and the 


publication of the New one in that language; 


the advanced ſtate of philoſophy, general peace, 


and all thoſe other events and circumſtances that 
proved ſo ſubſervient to the publication and e- 
ſtabliſhment of the goſpel, were equally well 
calculated to prevent both, if it had been the 
cauſe of man and of fraud, and not the cauſe 
of God and of truth ; for they afforded at once 
both the belt abilities, and the beſt opportunities 
for detecting, expoſing, and diſappointing the 
impoſture. All ſecondary cauſes eſſentially and 
literally preſuppoſe a firſt cauſe, who gives them 
their exiſtence, their direction, and efficacy ; 
who can annihilate or multiply, enfeeble or in- 
vigorate them, as to his infinite mind ſhall ſeem 
wiſeſt and beſt. If this doctrine could poſſibly 
be more evident in any one inſtance than in an- 
other, it muſt be ſo in reſpect of the zeal, the 
teaching of a future ſtate, the miraculots 


powers, the pure morals, the union and diſci- 


pline of the primitive Chriſtians, which have 
been, particularly of late years *, ſet forth to 
the world, as the ſecondary cauſes of the pro- 
pagation and eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity ; and 
whoever means by. theſe, or any other inſtru- 
ments of divine agency, to exclude the divine 
agent himſelf, and ſo to deprive the goſpel of 


the external evidence of truth, heavenly origin 


and 


| The Hiſtory of the decline, &c. e. 15. 16. 
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and univerſality, waich its publication and ſuc- 
ceſs preſent with ſuch irrefragable ſtrength, of- 
fers a ſolution as unaccountable as the event that 
it is adduced to elucidate ; takes the very point 


in debate for granted; is truly the enemy of 
natural, as well as of revealed religion ; oppoſes 


at once the laws of right reaſoning and his own 


avowed principles, and follows a courſe equally 
abſurd and inconſiſtent. Can the goſpel ever 
meet with greater reſiſtance. than it has already 
conquered ? Can it ever appear more feeble 
and forlorn than it has already done? No, ſure- 


ly ; and therefore its future ſucceſsful publica- 


tion to all nations, is the clear diate of colla- 


teral facts, obſervation, and experience, as well 


as of the Jewiſh and its own indubitable pro- 
Phecies. 


V. All this evidence will % Rill farther il- 
luſtrated and confirmed, by reviewing the pre- 
ſent ſituation of men and of nations. Deprived 
of the ſupport of miracles, and aided, for many 
ages paſt, only by the peculiar operations of an 
ordinary providence, the religion of Jeſus has 
ſtill continued to diffuſe itſelf over the earth, 


more rapidly, or more ſlowly, agreeably to the 


diſpoſitions made, and the inſtruments raiſed 


by heaven. Conſidered, on every fide, and in 


every attitude, the preſent age has exhibited, 
and ſtill continues to exhibit, the moſt favour- 


able combination of circumſtances, that ever ap- 
peared ſince miracles ceaſed, for propagating 
this 
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this divine religion. The faireſt opportunity 
of promoting this moſt intereſting of all deſigns 
invite and preſs mankind almoſt every where; 
and, if they are deſpiſed, or not properly im- 
proved, mankind, but eſpecially the Chriſtian 
part of them, muſt neceſſarily bear the blame, 
in proportion to the favourableneſs of their ſitu- 
ation, and the greatneſs of their neglect. The 
ſchemes of infinite perfection cannot poſſibly 
be fruſtrated in one ſingle inſtance. If man ſhall 
prove too weak, or too wicked, to be the effec- 
tual inſtrument, under an ordinary Providence, 
of giving the appointed univerſality to the got- 
pel, and if all other ſecondary cauſes ſhould fail in 
the great attempt, we have as little reaſon to doubt 
of the power of working miracles being again 
beſtowed for this purpoſe, as we have reaſon to 
expect it, unleſs when abſolutely neceſſary. 
Though the invaluable art of printing was 
diſcovered above three hundred years ago, yet 
books were, for a long time after that period, 
ſcarce, high-priced, and difficult to be procured. 
The caſe is now reverſed, particularly (thanks 
to God and to the Reformation !) with regard 
to the Bible, the moſt beautiful, authentic, 
and important, of all compoſitions ; the ſole re- 


cord of revealed religion, and eſſentially neceſ- 


ſary means of ſpreading the goſpel. This only 
Divine Book has been already tranſlated into 
the moſt extenſive of both the dead, and living 
languages, To add to theſe aliens ſuch 
e 200 NA: - | ncw 
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new ones as may be found neceflary, and to 
diſperſe both with proper attention and activity, 
ought to be the great care, as it is the certain 
duty, of Chriſtians, and eſpecially of ſuch ſocie- 
ties of them as have piouſly choſen the propa- 
gation of Chriſtian knowledge for their peculiar 
object, and are furniſhed by Chriſtian benefi- 
cence with funds ſufficient for the purpoſe. 

Never were the doctrines of natural and re- 
vealed religion fo vigorouſly aſſaulted, illuſtrated 
with ſo much juſt criticiſm and elegance, ſo ge- 
nerally underſtood, -or defended, in uninſpired 
times, with fo much irrefragable reaſoning and 
force, as ſince about the middle of the laſt cen- 
rury. Both the inſpired and uninſpired books of 
Chriſtian theology are daily carried every where, 
except into the barbarous and wretched lands 
of intolerant ſuperſtition, often merely as ar- 
ticles of traffic; and, while the merchant thinks 
of nothing higher than worldly gain, he is made, 
by the over-ruling direction of God, the unde- 
ſigning inſtrument of promulgating the goſpel, 
and winning ſouls to Chriſt; it may be, through 
the whole extent of his commerce, through 
the greater part of the inhabited world. 

The modern nations of Europe, which moſtly 
roſe out of the ruins of the antient empire of 
Rome, preſent, indeed, noſuch extended domain, 
under one ſovereign, as formerly: But the 
want of à political inſtrument, ſo immenſe in 
itſelf, and ſo helpful to the goſpel in its infant 
Rate, is much more than compenſated by that 

con- 
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continual intercourſe, not only between the dif- 
ferent European ſtates themſelves, but alſo be- 
tween them and all the other quarters of the 
earth, which civilization, the invention of the 
ſea- compaſs, and the conſequent growth of trade 
and commerce, have eſtabliſned. The great 
Weſtern World, containing by far the richeſt 
half of this terreſtrial globe within its own bo- 
fom, has, fince the fall of the Roman empire, 
been not only diſcovered, but has alſo, like Aſia 
and Africa, had moſt of its coaſts, and many of 
its inland parts, brought under the dominion of 
Chriſtians, and not a few of them planted with 
colonies of the ſame character; who enjoy, by 
this means, the very beſt opportunities of gradually, 
if not ſpeedily diffufing our holy religion over even 
the ſmalleſt, the moſt diſtant, and ſavage nations and 
tribes, and of thereby raiſing it to univerſal do- 
minion. But, how ſeldom, ah! how very ſel- 
dom, have theſe happy and inviting opportunities 
been properly, or even tolerably improved? How 
often, ah! how very often, have they been en- 
tirely neglected, and even ſacrificed, with al! 
the intereſts of the Redeemer's kingdom, and of 
the immortal ſouls of men, to the luſts of 
worldly power, ambition, and covetouſneſs; and 
that, too, in that very purchaſe and poſſeſſion 


of one part of the human ſpecies, by another, 
which preſents one of the moſt favourable occa- 
ſions of the contrary, of a wiſer and better con- 
duct, of a conduct that would have afforded the 


only 
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only plauſible apology for ſuch an abominable 
traffic, and the neglect whereof gives it its high- 
eſt degree of criminality. If any thing can add 
to the aggravated guilt of ſuch unchriſtian and 
ſavage behaviour, or to the anguiſh that it gives 
to the pious proteſtant, it is the mournful cir- 
cumſtance of the Church of Rome having far 
exceeded the Churches of the Reformation in 
the zeal, in the activity, and expence of making 
proſelytes. Nothing but a proportionally great- 
er ardour and exertion of proteſtants, in future, 
can ever obliterate a diſgrace, as undeniable as 
it is ignominious. 2 
Nor do the ſoft arts of trade, commerce, and 
peace, afford the only opportunities and means 
of propagating the goſpel of love, and ſalvation. 
While nothing can be more inconſiſtent with this 
"benevolent religion itſelf, as well as with right 
reaſon, than to attempt to ſpread it by cruſades, 
by inquiſitions, by the ſword, or by any other 
mode of violence, it has often, both in former 
and in later times, gained ground in all the 
quarters of the globe, and particularly in Ame- 
rica, by thoſe unhappy wars which Chriſtians 
have waged againſt Chriſtians, and againſt infi- 
del nations, for reaſons merely political. The 
neceſſities of the poor, and the mercantile ad- 
_ ventures of the rich; the writings of the un- 
believer as well as the Chriſtian ; the ſpecula- 
tions of the ſtudent, and the travels of the man 
of curioſity ; peace and war; in one word, even 
the 


1 

the moſt oppoſite characters, circumſtances, and 
employments of nations, tend to promulgate the 
goſpel, and to prove its future univerſality. 
This is one of the greateſt, one of the plaineſt 
leſſons of the volume of Providence, as well as 
of that of grace. Muſt not that event happen, 
which, even the powers and ſituations that are 
moſt hoſtile to one another, and to it, plainly 
combine to produce ? 

While the trade and commerce that have done 
ſo much, and, by proper application, would do 
unſpeakably more, for enlarging the kingdom 
of Chriſt, receive their birth, ſupport, and 
growth, from agriculture and mechanics, the 


fine arts and liberal ſciences tend directly to 
humanize the mind, to form it to the reliſh, as 


well as knowledge of morals, and to prepare it 


for receiving the peculiar doctrines of Chriſtia- 
nity. All theſe promiſing preparations receive 


great additional ſtrength from the wiſe, equi- 
table, and humane political conſtitutions and 


laws of civilized nations, that extend their hap- 


Py influences to ſocial and domeſtic life; that 
directly, whether deſignedly or not, teach and en- 
force the capital virtues of the religion of Jeſus, 
and are gradually making their way into the 
moſt barbarous and ſavage countries. The num- 
bers of mankind now living, that have not heard 
more or leſs of theſe refinements, of theſe civil 
eſtabliſhments, and their happy effects, are, we 
have good reaſon to believe, but few, compared 


with 


1 


with thoſe that have; and that, induced by imi- 
tation, and a ſenſe of intereſt, two of the moſt 
active principles of the human heart, are ex- 
preſſing ſtronger or weaker deſires of becoming 
poſſeſſed of them. Such is the wonderful alli- 


ance between the arts, the ſciences, ſound policy, 


and the goſpel. Such is the natural gradation 
by which the tutored ſavage riſes, through Divine 


favour, from little more than the inſtincts of the 


brute, firſt to the reaſon of a man, and then 
to the faith of a Chriſtian. The enlarging of 
the Redeemer's kingdom is neither an impracti- 
cable nor an improbable, nor an untried mea- 
ſure. The experiment has been already conti- 
nued for nearly eighteen hundred years, and 
has ſeldom, if ever, failed, when conducted with 
propriety and perſeverance. Every ſucceſsful 
trial has enlightened experience with additional 
{kill and encouragement ; and even every fai- 
lure has afforded an opportunity of diſcovering 
its own cauſes, of avoiding them in future, and, 
thereby, of proceeding with more ſecurity and 
effect. Tranſient miracles only are ceaſed, be- 
cauſe they are no longer neceſſary, becauſe they 
are ſuperſeded by the ſufficiency of an ordinary 
e, and of ordinary means; by the 

lete evidence of a ſtanding revelation, and 


8 the diffuſion of the goſpel, which is a per- 


manent, a daily, and therefore a moſt uncontro- 


vertible miracle. By putting them in poſſeſſion 
of che beſt opportunities, abilities, and helps, 
| and 
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and of the cleareſt evidences of ſucceſs, the Su- 
preme Director of all plainly tells the men and 
nations of the preſent age, that the univerſality 
of the goſpel is his own eternal deſign ; that it 
muſt therefore take place; that mankind are the Fl 


appointed inſtruments of its excution ; and that 1 
| "30 
| 


we ſhall be accordingly accountable. That 

the goſpel ſhall be“ ſucceſsfully © preached un- ; 

to all nations before the end of time ;" or, in 
| other words, that the text ſhall- receive its full 
accompliſhment, the propoſition that I under- 
took to eſtabliſh, appears, even in this very im- \ 
perfect draught, clear as light, and certain as 9 
demonſtration from - Scriptural prophecies— 
from the ſpirit, form, and origin of the goſpel 
itſelf from its rapid, extended, and continual = 
progreſs—from the amazing greatneſs of the 
oppoſition that it has already conquered—and 
from the preſent ſituation of men and nations. 

It only remains that, agreeably to the propo- 
ſed method, I ſhould endeavour to lead this au- 
dience to ſome improvement; ſuitable, at once, to 
the important doctrines of this diſcourſe, and to 
the peculiar views of the preſent, ſolemn anni- 
verlary. 

In the firf place, the great uſefulneſs and ne- 
ceſſity of a ſupernatural revelation, is aſcertain- 
ed by the hideous ſtate in which the Antedilu- 
vian, Patriarchal, Jewiſh, and Chriſtian diſpen- 
{ations found the world, when they ſeverally 
entered it. This is not a matter of ſpeculation, 

| but 
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but of hiſtorical fact and evidence, which all 
the powers of infidelity cannot diſprove; which 


all the arts of ſcepticiſm cannot, with any ap- 


pearance of plauſibility, call in queſtion. Un- 
aided reaſon could never poſſibly have diſcover- 
ed ſo much as one of the many uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary doctrines that are peculiar to revealed 
religion. Even the natural religion and morals, 
taught by the moſt enlightened and applauded 
Gentile philoſophers, were ſet forth only in de- 
tached ſentences and contradictory ſyſtems ; 
were not attended with either ſufficient autho- 
rity, or any viſible degree of effect; were ne- 
ver received as general rules of faith and man- 
ners by one ſingle kingdom, province, city, or 
family ; and were always mingled with many 
falſe, abſurd, impious, and immoral poſitions. 
The religion of the Gentile nations being the 
work, not of nature, but of political, prieſtly, 
and gainful art, the more that mankind advan- 
ced in civilization, policy, ſcience, and arts, they 
only, as in Egypt, in Greece, and in the Au- 
guſtine age of Rome, ſunk the deeper into po- 
lytheiſm, idolatry, ſuperſtition, and licentiouſ- 
neſs. We could not, therefore, have expected 
either greater, or more ſucceſsful exertions from 
modern infidels, unleſs they had been previouſ- 
ly indebted to revelation. Both where no re- 
velation has taken place, and. where it has been 
rejected, there has often appeared a tendency to 
Atheiſm in one degree and mode, or in ano- 

ther. 
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ther. Firſt, to deny, or negle& the peculiar 
doctrines of the goſpel, then to conſider it 
as only a more refined ſyſtem of morals, 
then to refuſe its divine origin, and then 
to embrace Atheiſm, or, which is much the 
ſame, Materialiſm, in ſome form, has been no 
uncommon gradation among profeſſed philoſo- 
phers, both of former and of preſent times. 


We can find perfect religion and morals only in 


the ſchool of revelation ; where a man of plain 
underſtanding, and of an upright heart can learn 
more of God and divine things, in a few weeks, 


or days, than all the antient and modern Pagans 


could have ever taught him. For the Jews 
require a ſign, and the Greeks ſeek after wiſ- 
dom; but we preach Chriſt crucified, unto the 
* Jews a ſtumbling block, and to the Greeks 
© fooliſhneſs ; but unto them that are called, both 
© Jews and Greeks, Chriſt, the power of God 

* and the wiſdom of God * g 

Secondiy, The divine excellence, and origin 
of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian inſtitutions, are 
facts as plain and inconteſtible, as their uſeful- 
neſs and neceſſity, The whole plan of grace 
is, like that of Nature and Providence, ſtamp- 
ed with the moſt inconteſtible reſemblances of 
their common heavenly parent. It is exactly 
ſuch a medicinal diſpenſation as man needed, 
H and 
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and as we might ſuppoſe that God would 
grant, if he ſhould eyer condeſcend to pity our 
wretchedneſs, and to fend us relief and falva- 
tion; and its internal evidences are, in every re- 
ſpect, concluſive and complete. The external 
evidences of Chriſtianity, ariſing from the ver- 
bal teſtimonies given to its divine author by 
Heaven, from the miracles performed by him- 
ſelf and his apoſtles, from the fulfillment of 
their prophecies, and from its own rapid and 
fucceſsful promulgation, ſoar alſo above e- 
very objection worthy of notice, and carry the 
fulleſt demonſtrations of authenticity and truth 
along with them. The promulgation of the go- 
ſpel concenters in one point, the evidence both of 
miracles and of prophecies. We were hearing juſt 
now, that both fallen man, and fallen angels have 
oppoſed the goſpel inſtitution, with all their vi- 
rulence and force. It cannot, therefore, have 
been the production, either of men or of evil 
ſpirits, and muſt have originated from God, or 
from good ſpirits under his direction; the only 
other intelligent beings that we either know, or 
ſuppoſe to exiſt. Whatever - refinement, taſte, 
liberality of ſentiment, fuperior abilities, or love 
of truth, and 'of mankind, the adverſaries of 
Chriſtianity may pretend to poſſeſs, we thus, 
alas! clearly ſee, that they are really the adver- 
_ faries of truth, of God, of man, and of their 
own higheſt intellectual and moral improve- 
ments, perfection, and felicity. © Beware leſt 

* any 
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any man ſpoil you through philoſophy, and 
vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after 
the rudiments of this world, and not after 
* Chriſt. For in him dwelleth all the fullneſs 
of the godhead bodily 3 and ye are complete 
in him, which is the head of all principality 
and power .. Of him are ye in Chriſt Je- 


* and. righteouſneſs, and ſanctification, and re- 
demption f. 

In the 2hird place, Deeply marked with the 
deformed characters of infidelity, error, and li- 
centiouſneſs, the only cauſes of the ruin of men 
and of nations, the preſent times loudly call for 
our beſt exertions in endeavouring to ſtop their 
prevailing courſe, and to ſtand forth unſhaken in 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity; or, in other words, in 
the cauſe of truth, of liberty, of virtue, and of 
ſalvation. It is not uncommon now, to ſee the 
fine arts, philoſophy, ſcience, hiſtory, and even 
the ſacred name of I religion itſelf, preſſed into 
the ſervice of Atheiſm, infidelity, falſehood, 
and vice, and ignominioufly employed as their 
| Patrons, teachers, and vehicles. It muſt, there- 
fore, be the peculiar duty of Chriſtians, to have 
their faith eſtabliſhed on thoſe rational and con- 
cluſive evidences, which the goſpel preſents to 


the attentive and unprejudiced eye; and which 
alone 


* Coloſ. ii, 8.—10. | + 1 Cor. i. 30, 
t Mr Hume's dialogues on natural religion. 


ſus, who of God is made unto us wiſdom, 


Fey” . 


alone can, through divine grace, arm us againſt 
every ſurrounding temptation to apoſtacy, to 
unbelief, or unſteadfaſtnefs. Our faith ſhould 
not only be the effect of careful reſearch and 
of rational conviction, but ſhould alſo be lively, 
active, and attended with warm devotion, ſtrict 
juſtice, extenſive benevolence, chaſte tempe- 
rance, and, in one word, with all the virtues 
and graces that are commanded by the laws, 
and exemplified in the life of the divine, the 
only Saviour of ſinners. Conducted by theſe 
principles, and adorned with theſe diſpoſitions 
and manners, we ſteer the only courſe by which 
we can expect, through the bleſſing of God, to 
prevent, or cure the prejudices of the Heatheri 
world, of the Jewiſh tribes, and of baptized in- 
fidels ; to remove the chief obſtacles to the uni- 
verſal propagation of the goſpel; to preſerve the 
Britiſh empire from deſtruction; and to aſcer- 
tain to ourſelyes, as well as to communicate, 
through the whole ſphere of our influence, tem- 
poral, ſpiritual, and eternal felicity. The name 
* of God is blaſphemed among the Gentiles 
through you *,” Let your light ſo ſhine be- 
* fore men, that they may ſee your good works, 
* and glorify your Father which is in heaven f. 
The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all 
* things into his hand. He that believeth on 
* the Son hath everlaſting life, and he that be- 


, lieveth 
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© heveth not the Son ſhall not ſee life; but the 
* wrath of God abideth on him *.“ And, if 
* the righteous ſcarcely be ſaved, where ſhall the 
* ungodly and the ſinner appear ! 

Fourthly, It neceſfarily and plainly follows, 
from what has been ſaid, that, whatever ho- 
nours and rewards the inventors, improvers, and 
patrons of the moſt beneficial human arts and 
{ciences may. have. been thought worthy of, the 


author, the publiſhers, and promoters of the 
goſpel, that is, of the Divine art of virtue, and 


deſerving of mankind. The moſt ornamental 
and uſeful inventions of men cannot extend their 
imperfect. benefits beyond the ſcanty limits of 
time, and of this fleeting life; but it is the infi- 
nitely more important deſign of the goſpel, to 
do every thing that is conſiſtent with the moral 
character, and government of God, and with 
the nature and preſent ſtate of man, at once to 
render time as comfortable, and eternity as hap- 


moſt gracious and active regards, not to a part, 
but to the whole of our duty, intereſts, and du- 
ration, Of all human inſtitutions, thoſe that are 
properly deviſed for giving propagation, eſtabliſh- 
ment, and ſucceſs, to this moſt perfect and bliſſ- 
ful religious ſyſtem, are, therefore, the moſt 
friendly to man and to ſociety; are the wiſeſt 

| | 0 and 


. John, lite 35. 36. t 1 Pet. ir. 18. 


ſcience of ſalvation, are ſtill incomparably more 


py to us, as is poſſible. Chriſtianity extends its 
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and the beſt. Where neceſſary, they owls to 


be immediately formed ; and, where formed al- 


ready, they ought to be managed with the moſt 
diſintereſted attention, protected with the tender- 
eſt care, and cheriſhed with all poſſible liberality. 


It is readily acknowledged, that very many, and 


very great impediments, both of more eaſy, and 
of more difficult detection, often obſtruct the 
formation, the continuance, and ſucceſs, of ſuch 


truly Chriſtian ſchemes. Yet, as in the impor- 


tant affairs of life, ſo ſtill more in theſe infinite- 
ly more important affairs of religion, the pro- 
ſpect of conquerable difficulties ſhould only whet 
the ſpirit of active exertion, as they will certain- 


ly enhance the joys of future ſucceſs. Victo- 


rious in all its former ages, the goſpel is ſtill 
carrying forward its conqueſts in the Pagan 
world, with a more ſpeedy, or a more {low pace. 
The ſocieties inſtituted by the chief nations of 
Europe, for propagating Chriſtianity, have, very 


frequently, prevented through foreſight, avoided 


through wiſdom, or conquered through perſeve- 


rance, the greateſt obſtacles that have occurred, 


or that they have reaſon to fear in the execution 


of their great undertaking ; and their ſucceſs 


both commands and encourages them to pro- 
ceed with increaſing ardour; to be augmented 
and multiplied without delay. Even the moſt 
unſucceſsful inſtances themſelves, if properly re- 


garded and improved, would, like the wrecks of 
ſhips formed into beacons at ſea, become the 


very 


1 


very beſt means of detecting the fatal rock, or 
quick-ſand in future, of ſhewing how to avoid 
it, and of pointing to ſafety and ſucceſs; with 
this very favourable difference to the preſent ar- 
gument, that the moſt ſkilful and active pilot 
has often periſhed, or may ſtill periſh, with his 
charge, on the ſame deſtruQtive ſpot ; while the 
more early, or more late, the greater or ſmaller 
ſucceſs of thoſe who exert themſelves properly 
in endeavouring to promulgate the goſpel, is in- 
fallibly certain, becauſe its future univerſality is 


ſo, 


It would be highly injurious to the pious and 
patriotic ſpirit and exertions of thoſe royal per- 
ſonages of Great Britain, and of their ſubjects, 
who, under an auſpicious providence, reared, or 
have directed, or any how benefited the royal 
corporation, whoſe cauſe I now plead; not to add, 
that, although it is not one of the richeſt, it is 
one of the moſt excellent of the kind that the 
world can boaſt of with truth. Like the goſpel 
that it ſpreads, it roſe from very unpromiſing 
beginnings, ſoon acquired an eſtabliſhment, and 
needs only the application of proper means, in 
dependence on the promiſed Divine bleſſing, to 
give it complete maturity and perfection. Still 
copying the ſame heavenly original, this royal 
and moſt heneficial inſtitution combines induſtry, 
and the civil arts of life, with religion, and the 
buſineſs of immortality; its views being as per- 


fectly comprehenſive as they are advantageous. 
8 Equally 


* 
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| Equally adverſe to the devouring monkiſhneſs, 
to the impious idolatry, immorality and ſuper- 
ſtition, and to the perſecuting and faithleſs ſpirit 


of the Romiſh church, this moſt honourable and 
benevolent ſociety have been, for ſome years paſt, 

not to mention its earlier periods, daily training 
up in their ſchools from fix to ſeven thouſand 
boys and girls, to be at once induſtrious citizens, 
loyal ſubjects, and good Chriſtians ; ſo that it is 
impoſſible to be either one or other of theſe our- 
ſelves, without affording this plan every aid that 
is in our power; eſpecially as theſe ſchools have 
furniſhed, and now furniſh, amazing multi- 
tudes of ſeamen to our navy, and of ſoldiers 
to our army, of very diſtinguiſhed fidelity, cou- 
rage, and hardineſs. To fruſtrate the inſidious, 
and too frequently ſucceſsful arts and activity of 
Popiſh emiſſaries, among the inhabitants of the 
remote, uncultivated Highlands and iſlands of this 


country, and to make them firm Proteſtants, and 


faithful ſubjects, having been the original, and 
being ſtill the greateſt objects of the charters of this 


invaluable ſociety, it is their chief province to watch 


againſt every probable encroachment or hazardous 
indulgence of the Church of Rome. Nothing, 


therefore, can more clearly demonſtrate their 
fidelity to their truſt, or do more honour to 
themſelves, than their ſpirited behaviour, when 
this country lately ſtood forth, with ſo great 
reaſon, harmony, and ſucceſs, ie a propoſed 
repeal of the ſtatutes, that it had moſt wiſely e- 
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nacted in its independent ſtate, and had got 
ratified for ever, at the happy period of its union 
with England, in order to prevent the further 
growth of Popery; and when the N ational Aſ- 
ſembly of this Church, with the unani- 
mity and wiſdom, found and declared, that ſuch 
a © repeal would be highly inexpedient, dange- 
* rous, and prejudicial to the beſt intereſts of ci- 
vil and religious liberty, in this part of the u- 
* nited kingdom.” 

By a ſecond order of donatjons, this truly 
Chriſtian inſtitution has been enabled to extend 
its religious attentions, in- ſome ſmall degree, to 
the Heathen tribes of America ; nor is the loſs, 
the ſuſpenſion, or precarious application of ſo 
invaluable a bleſſing, one of the ſmalleſt of 
the many loſſes and evils that have been un- 
happily brought upon our rebellious colonies 
in that quarter of the world, chiefly, if not 
ſolely, by the defire of independence, by the 
artful addreſs, and threatening terrors of their 


ambitious and powerful leaders. May they no 


longer remain in the hands of their only for- 
midable enemies on earth, into which they have 


ſo imprudently thrown themſelves ! May they 


ſoon return to a conſtitutional ſubmiſſion to their 
parent ſtate, which is, at once, their certain du= 
ty, and only probable intereſt! May they ſoon 
regain all the protection, love, ang happinels, 
hay Great Britain can beſtow ! Fad may the 

I honourable 
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ence? Do the vegetable, the animal, the man, 
Univerſal ures" and the God of nature, and 
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honourable, managers and benefactors of the So- 
ciety, whole advocate I now am, thus ſoon ſee 
all Britiſ America re- opened to their tutorage, 
their funds ſufficiently increaſed, and their own 
and ſimilar endeavours crowned with the beſt 
ſucceſs, in diffuſing the goſpel of Chriſt, over a 
whole inhabited world! By properly directing, 
or even, in the ſmalleſt degree, duly aiding this 
invaluable inſtitution, men riſe to the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed and elevated of all honours; they 
become, like the prophets, the apoſtles, and all 
the other faithful miniſters of divine revelation, 
* labourers and workers together with God,“ in, 
ſo far as we know, his moſt aſtoniſhing, and, to 
mankind, certainly his moſt merciful and bleſs- 
ful plan; yet * neither is he that planteth any 
* thing, neither he that watereth, but God, that 
giveth the increaſe &. 
Laftly, Can we, my Chriſtian TERA even 
thus curſorily ſurvey the great neceſſity, the full 
perfection, the bright evidences, the condeſcen- 
ding grace of the goſpel diſpenſation, its very 
early miſſion into this favoured land, and the 
deliverances of our forefathers, and of ourſelves, 
from Pagan and from Popiſn ſuperſtition, with 
all the other bleſſings. of our preſent civil and 
religious eſtabliſhments, without ineffable aſto- 
niſhment, holy rapture, and grateful | obedi- 
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of grace himſelf delight in their own reſpecs 
tive likeneſſes, and in producing them? And 
ſhall we Chriſtians ſtand the ſingle excepti- 
on to this moſt natural, and otherwiſe univer- 
ſal law, and tell the world, by our refuſing to 
contribute, according to our different abilities, 
towards the propagation of the goſpel, that we 
really care not whether the Highlands and 
lands, of our own native land, are peopled with 
Proteſtants or with Papiſts, or whether the Pa- 
gan nations ſhall ever produce another convert 
to Chriſtianity or not? Are we generally very 
earneſt and active in ſpreading our own opinions 
on all other ſubjects? Is every ſchool and pro- 
feſſor of human arts and ſciences unremittingly 
endeavouring to excel all others in number of 
diſciples, and in extent of fame? Do the vo- 
taries of Mahometaniſm and of Popery com- 
* paſs ſea and land to“ pervert mankind to their 
reſpective abſurd and impious ſuperſtitions ? 
And ſhall we, Proteſtants, only *'ftand here idle 
* all the day, and, by refuſing our charity on 
this ſolemn Scafivh! do what we can to prevent 
converts being made to our own religious faith, 
to the doctrines of Chriſtianity, and of the re- 
formation ? © Have any of you, who are in af- 
fluent, or in eaſy circumſtances, nothing to ſpare 
to any charitable purpoſe whatever, from the ex- 
penſive vices, vanities, and athiiſcineans, or from 
the avaricious deſires, that have corrupted and 
inſlaved you? Such have at once renounced 


Chriſtianity 


5 


Chriſtianity and humanity, with every juſt pre- 
tenſion to the name either of Chriſtians or of 
men. Do you beſtow all your charities on the 
bodies of men, without once thinking of their 


ſouls, without reſolving to improve this eppor- 


tunity of being beneficent to them alſo? You, 
with equal irreligion and abſurdity, pay your 
whole attention to the periſhing tabernacle, and 
utterly negle& its immortal - inhabitant. You 
only regard the moſt inſignificant, and are in- 
ſenſible to the moſt important intereſts of your 
fellow men. You are wnder the denounced 
* wo” of our Lord: © You ſhut up the kingdom 
of Chriſt and of heaven againſt men; for you 
neither go in yourſelves, neither ſuffer you 


* them that are entering to go in *. But, be- 


loved, we are perſuaded better things of you, 
* and things that accompany ſalvation, though 
ve thus ſpeak f. Do I not ſee the heart- felt 
joys of ſome, who have acted worthily, ſpark- 
ling in their eyes, the pangs of conſcious guilt 


| ſaddening the countenances of others, and pro- 


per reſolutions forming in all of this audience ? 
Commanded by the authority, allured by the 
promiſes, terrified by the threatenings of. God, 
of Jeſus, and of the goſpel ; animated by duty, 
by gratitude; by intereſt, by charity, by every 
principle and motive that can.fouſe, refine, and 
eſtabliſh the human heart, are we not all now 


- ſincerely 


* Matth, Krill. 13. + Heb. 'vi. 9. 7 & 
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ſincerely determined, in dependence on divine 
grace, to exert our utmoſt abilities in ſecuring 
to ourſelves, and in offering to others, by 
means of the preſent, and of every other op- 
portunity, all the complete and immortal felici- 
ty and glory of the Redeemer's purchaſe and 
kingdom? I willingly cheriſh the pleaſing 
hopes that we are, and that the generous bene- 
factions of this day ſhall clearly prove the effi- 
cacy of its ſolemn ſervices, and ſhall be one hap- 
py mean of giving to the dominion of our 
bleſſed Lord ſome new portion of the appointed 
univerſality, and ſucceſs, that it ſhall certainly 
acquire, in ſome future period of time. There 
© ſhall be an handful of corn in the earth, upon 
© the top of the mountains; the fruit thereof 
* ſhall ſhake like Lebanon ; and they of the ci- 
* ty ſhall flouriſh like the graſs of the earth. His 
name ſhall endure for ever: His name ſhall 
be continued as long as the ſun; and men 
»ſhall be bleſſed in him; all nations ſhall call 
© him. bleſſed. Bleſſed be the Lord God, the 
God of Iſrael, who only doth wondrous things; 
and bleſſed be his glorious name for ever; and 
let the whole earth be filled with his glory “. 
Amen, and Amen. 


— 
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the Socigrr for PROPAGATING Cunls- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE in Seating, from Jane 


1777 to June 1780. is 2 Of 


well known. A very full and- accurate 
account of its firſt inſtitution, of its progreſs 
and management, was drawn up by the late Mr 
Belſhes, Advocate, and printed anna 1774, for 
the uſe of the Society, and others concerned, 
As every perſon intereſted in the important de- 
ſign might have acceſs to ſee that performance, 
an annual account of its ſtate was not thought 
ſo neceſſary as formerly. But, as there may be 
ſome who are anxious to know what attention is 
beſtowed, and what progreſs has been made, ſince 
the laſt ſtate, ſubjoined to Principal Campbell's 
ſermon 1777, the following account is offered. 


THE chief object of this Society is to pro- 
pagate Chriſtian Knowledge in the Highlands 


and Iſlands of Scotland. The fituation of thefe 


countries rendered ſuch a deſign highly neceſſa- 


ry. Being thinly inhabited and barren, the pa- 


riſhes, of courſe, are of great extent, ſome of 


them from twenty to thirty computed miles 


long. They are alſo, in many places, ſo much 
f in- 


- 


An ACCOUN T of the Paocthninc; of | 


HE deſign of this Society is generally 
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interſected by arms of the ſea, by rapid rivers, or 
ridges of mountains almoſt impaſſable, that ma- 
ny thouſands are deprived of almoſt every mean 
of religious inſtruction. Multitudes were thus 
left, either to periſh in abſolute ignorance, or 
to become the prey of ſuperſtition, by the arts 
of Popiſh miſſionaries, who take the advantage 
of their deſtitute ſituation, to propagate their te- 
nets. It became an object worthy of the at- 
tention of Legiſlature to civilize that country, 
and an object worthy of every pious mind, to 
communicate the knowledge of true religion and 
morality, where ignorance and ſuperſtition ſo 

greatly abound. ä 
In ;proſecution, of this important deſign, a 
number of gentlemen in Edinburgh, about the 
beginning of this century, ſolicited ſubſcriptions, 
in order to raiſe a fund to be applied to this pur- 
poſe. By their zeal and activity, they collected 
ſuch a ſum as encouraged them to apply for let- 
ters-patent to be erected into a corporation. 
Theſe they obtained from Queen Ann, and held 
their firſt meeting, as an Incorporated Society, 
in November 1709. When their capital amount- 
ed to L. 3700, anno 1711, they began to beſtow 
the annual intereſt to the purpoſe they had in 
view. No mean of propagating uſeful know= 
ledge appeared to them ſo effectual, as to erect 
ſchools for inſtructing the ignorant, and parti- 
cularly che riſing generation, in reading, and 
in the principles of religion and morality. In 
| | places 


tx) 


places where the inhabitants had acceſs to paro- 
chial ſchools, or where they had funds for eſta- 
bliſhing them, their aid was not neceſſary. The 
attention of the Society was therefore confined 
ſolely to thoſe corners where the poor people 
had no ſuch advantage. Schools were firſt e- 
reed in thoſe parts where they were thought 
moſt immediately neceſſary. As their ſtock was 
then ſmall, their number was inconſiderable; 
but, by the gradual increaſe of their capital, they 
were enabled annually to enlarge it. In the 
year 1774, the whole ſtock of the Society had 
riſen to about L. 29,000, the free annual reve- 
nue of which produced about L. 1500, with 
which the Society, after defraying the expence |, 
of management, books for the ſchools, and inci- 
dents, were able to maintain above 120 ſchools, 
in which were educated no fewer than 5695 
boys and girls yearly. 
It muſt give pleaſure to every well diſpoſed 
mind, to reflect that a deſign, ſpringing from 
ſuch ſmall beginnings, ſhould, under the good 
providence of God, ſq greatly proſper. It is 
pleaſing to think that ſo great a number, who, 
in all probability, without ſuch aid, muſt have 
periſhed in ignorance, are now brought to the | 
knowledge of religion and virtue; and that 
many will have reaſon, in a dying hour, to of- | 
fer their prayers for thoſe whoſe bountiful 
hands conterred ſuch invaluable bleſſings, __ 
| 8 . 
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tt is with ſatisfaction we are able to inform 
the public, that the affairs of the Society conti- 
nue to proſper. Their ſtock has continued to 
riſe, and now amounts to about L. 39,000. Of 
this there is about L. 30,000 deſtined ſolely for 
the purpoſe of propagating religion in the High- 
lands and Iſlands. Out of this laſt ſum the 
Society, after defraying the expence of manage- 
ment, &c. at preſent maintain 180 ſchools, and 
educate about 6000 boys and girls; 
No material alteration has been made in the 
method of management. The Society have fol- 
lowed the plan before laid down, and adhered 
ſtrictly to the original deſign and ſpirit of the 


inſtitution. By the increaſe of their funds, they 
have continued to make new erections of ſchools 
in thoſe ſtations where they were moſt wanted. 
In ſome places the ſchools are ambulatory, that 
is, at the end of three years, they are removed 
from one corner of a pariſh to another, that the 
benefit of them may be more generally diffuſed. 
In other places, they have ſuppreſſed ſchools 
which they formerly maintained, and that even 
where they appeared highly neceſſary. It is 
proper to give the reaſons for the conduct of 
the Society where ſuch inſtances occur. 

The law obliges the heritors of every pariſh 
to provide a falary and houſe for a parochial 
ſchool, It was no part of the deſign of the So- 
ciety to defray this expence for the heritors; 
therefore they reſolved that they would erect no 
K ſchool, 
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ſchool, in any pariſh where there was not a 
parochial ſchool, or where the pariſh was not 
of that extent that one ſchool was found inſuffi- 
cient for inſtruQting the whole children belonging 
to it; yet the Society found, in ſeveral inſtan- 
ces, that they had no ſooner eſtabliſhed a fchool 
in ſuch pariſhes, than the heritors withdrew 
their ſalary ftom the parochial ſchool. As this 
was defeating the deſign of the Society, they 
came to a reſolution to ſuppreſs every ſchool of 


theirs where a parochial ſchool was not alſo 


maintained, If the poor inhabitants ſuffer, the 
heritors, and not the Society, are to be blamed. 
Farther, 

The Society, finding that their funds were 
narrow, and inſufficient for the demands made 
for ſchools, were of opinion, that, if they al- 
lowed a ſalary for a ſchoolmaſter, even the 
pooreſt places might be at the expence of fur- 
niſhing a houſe, a ſchool-houſe, and feuel for the 
maſter. They have therefore made it a condi- 
tion, that, where application is made for ſchools, 
theſe terms ſhould be complied with. In ſeve- 
ral inftances, however, they have found that the 
pariſhioners have not implemented their part of 
the agreement, and that, by with-holding a 
houſe and ſchool-houſe, they have rendered the 
falary given by the Society of little uſe. In 
ſuch caſes, they have therefore withdrawn their 
ſalary, and remoyed the maſter to another place, 


Where 


E 


where he might be more uſeful, and better pro- 1 
vided. | 
Again, as the Society are ſenſible that it is 4 
impoſſible for them, at ſo great a diſtance, to | 
know whether the maſters they employ have | 
faithfully diſcharged their duty, they require { 
that, before their ſalary to the ſchoolmaſter is i 
paid, there ſhall be an annual report by the 
preſbytery in whoſe bounds their ſchool is, ſent | 
up to the Society, bearing, that a committee 
of their number examined the ſchool, and that 
the rules laid down by the Society are obſerved. 0 
This, in general, has been done; and the Society, l 
on this occaſion, acknowledge with pleaſure the þ 
attention which has been paid by the preſbyte- 1 
ries, and, in particular, the paternal care taken ' 
by ſome miniſters of the ſchools within their þ 
pariſhes, It is with regret they obſerve, that, in 
ſome inſtances, this has not been complied with, 
They have been informed, that, in one or two 
caſes, though an examination has been entreated 
by the ſchoolmaſter, it has been refuſed, The So- 
ciety are at a loſs how to account for this conduct. 
They are unwilling to attribute it to the indif- 
ference of the clergy to the intereſts of religion. 
They ſuppoſe rather, that the maſters appointed 
are unfit for their charge, and diſagreeable to 
the miniſters in whoſe bounds they reſide. In 
this caſe the Society are not to blame. It is im- 
poſſible for them to know particularly the tem- 
per and character of every maſter they appoint. 
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If, from want of information, they have com- 


mitted any miſtake, they are always willing, on | 


proper evidence, to correct it. They alſo wiſh 
that every miniſter and gentleman acquainted 
with theſe remote corners would give them ſuch 
informationgas they think may be of uſe to the 
Committee of Directors, and it ſhall be reſpect- 


fully attended to. But, as they cannot proper- 


ly carry on the deſign of the Society without a 
preſbyterial report, they muſt ſtill adhere to their 
rule, to pay no ſalary until a report is ſent them, 
or ſome ſufficient reaſon aſſigned for the want 
of it. Where ſuch a negle& j is continued, they 
think it their duty altogether to ſuppreſs the 
ſchool, whatever the circumſtances of the pariſh 
may be. 

In ſome places, the Society Pine ſuppreſſed 
ſchools, becauſe they were found to be in low 
countries where they were not ſo neceſſary. 
Where there is population and affluence, and 


the face of the country leſs rugged, the inhabi- 


tants may have acceſs to parochial ſchools, or 
be able of themſelyes to provide an additional 
maſter for their children, 

We muſt, however, obſerve, that though, for 
the reaſons ER aſſigned, a number of ſchools 
have been ſuppreſſed, yet a greater number have 
been erected in their ſtead, in places where they 
are found to be no leſs; or more neceſlary. 
This has conſiderably increaſed the expence of 
the ſociety. They have been alſo obliged to 


augment 


19 


augment the ſalaries of a number of their 
ſchoolmaſters. They were ſo ſmall, (ſome of 
them being only L. 8 or L. 10 per annum; and, 
from the poverty of the country, the maſter 
having no perquiſite), that no man who faith- 
fully diſcharged his duty could be ſuppoſed to 
ſupport himſelf and family on what was allo 


years paſt, particularly ſince the attempt to re- 
peal the penal laws againſt Papiſts, Popiſh e- 
miſſaries have been more openly active and ſuc- 
ceſsful than formerly, in perverting low and 
ignorant people. The ſociety thought it their 
duty to do what lay in their power to prevent 
their progreſs, To this purpoſe, they have not | 
only appointed their ableſt maſters to thoſe ſta- fi 
tions near which the Papiſts have ſeminaries or 4 
colleges, but, as the Papiſts had been at pains | 
to diſperſe, gratis, a number of ſmall books and 
catechiſms in ſupport of their tenets, the ſociety 
thought it neceſſary, in order to counteract 
theſe, to publiſh, at their own expence, Ewart's 
Proteſtant catechiſm, and Pool's dialogue be- 
tween a Popiſh prieſt and Engliſh Proteſtant, 
with a few other pamphlets, which they thought 
might be moſt uſeful to the commonalty. 
Theſe they have alſo diſperſed and given to 
their ſchoolmaſters, hoping they will be attend- 
ed with good effects. It was alſo obſerved, that, 
though there were many of the Highlanders = | 

could 1 


| 
ed. Zh 1 
It may be likewiſe obſerved, that, for ſeveral 
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could. fluently read the Engliſh Bible, yet, 
through entire ignorance of the Engliſh lan- 
guage, hardly underſtood a word of what {they 
read. To remedy this, the New Teſtament was 
ſome time ago tranſlated into Galic by the Re- 
verend Mr Stuart miniſter of Killin, and pu- 
bliſhed at the expence of the ſociety, which has 
been of conſiderable uſe. With the ſame view, 
the Pentateuch is now tranſlating, and will be 
ſoon printed. In this work, the ſociety have 
been much indebted to the Reverend Mr Stuart 
miniſter at Luſs, who has undertaken the la- 
bour of the tranſlation. They likewiſe acknow- 
ledge their obligations to the Reverend Mr Do- 
nald M*Queen miniſter of Sky, for his learned 
and judicious remarks. 

We muſt farther obſerve to the public, that, 
though the funds of the ſociety are conſiderably 
increaſed within theſe few years, yet they are 
ſtill inadequate to the chief object they have 


in view, namely, the propagation of true reli- 


gion in the remote parts of their own country. 
Though their whole ſtock amounts to L. 39, ooo, 
yet, of this there is about L. 10,000 deſtined to 
ſeparate purpoſes, which we ſhall afterwards 
mention, and which the ſociety are obliged to 
apply to the ends for which it was beſtowed. 
What remains is inſufficient for eſtabliſhing 
ſchools in many places of the Highlands and 
iſlands where they are very much wanted. In 
the account of the ſociety, printed anno 1774. 

there 
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there are pointed out no leſs than ſeventy-eight 
different ſtations where ſchools would be high- 
ly uſeful : From the narrowneſs of the funds of 
the ſociety, it is but a ſmall number of them 
that they have as yet been able to provide. We 
believe, that there are few purpoſes to which 
money can be better beſtowed than this now in 
view. The objects of the ſociety are of the ut- 
moſt importance; to infuſe into the minds of 
their countrymen, now in a ſtate of barbarity 
and ignorance, the great truths of religion and 
morality ; to teach them loyalty to their ſove- 
reign, and love to their country ; and to train 
up their children in early habits of ſobriety, in- 
duſtry, and virtue. The happy effects of this 
are not confined to any corner of a country, or 


limited to a certain period of years; but reach 


to the moſt remote parts of the kingdom, and 
will be felt by generations yet unborn, In the 
management of the affairs of the ſociety, the di- 
rectors have endeavoured to acquit themſelves, 
to the beſt of their judgment, and with the 
ſtricteſt impartiality. On the whole, they flat- 
ter themſelves, that their conduct has been ſuch 
as entitles them to approbation. 

The managers of the ſociety acknowledge, 


with pleaſure, the donations they have of late 


received; and, in juſtice to the generoſity of 


the benefactors, have adjoined a liſt of thoſe | 


granted within theſe three years. They ob- 
ſerve, with ſatisfaction, that, beſides the liberal 
| con-; 
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( 8 ) 
contributions which have been made, in many 
pariſhes, in conſequence. of the order of the aſ- 


ſembly, that Chriſtians, of different ſeQs and 


denominations, in this country, have contribu- 
ted no leſs liberally to forward the pious deſign 
of the ſociety. They have judged, with candour, 
that our purpoſe is not to ſerve any party, but 


to promote the general intereſts of religion. In 
a particular manner, the ſociety deſire to offer 


their beſt thanks to the members of the corre- 
ſponding Board, and to thoſe reverend miniſters 
in London who have taken the trouble of 
preaching an annual ſermon; on which occa- 
ſions, liberal collections have been made . The 
liſt of donations prior to theſe will be found in 


the account of the ſociety, printed 1774, and 
in the appendix to the Reverend Principal 


Campbell's ſermon, printed 1777. We truſt, 
that the pious benefactors of this ſociety have 
felt a real ſatisfaction in what they have done 
for it, and that they ſhall obtain a higher reward 


than the praiſes of men can confer. 


We cannot mention the benefactors of this 
ſociety, without taking notice of a moſt mate- 


rial loſs it hath lately ſuſtained by the death of 


two of the worthieſt of its members ; we mean, 


the late Reverend Dr M*Queen, and Alexander 
Belches, Eſq; advocate, 


. 


'The 


* 


See the liſt of donations ſubjoined. | 
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The firſt of theſe was well known by his long 
and faithful ſervices in the church. He was di- 
ſtinguiſhed by his extenſive literature, and no leſs 
by his inflexible integrity and goodneſs of heart. 
His virtues rendered him dear to his friends, 
and eſteemed even by thoſe who differed moſt 
from him in opinion, His knowledge and 
Judgment enabled him to be highly uſeful in 
every ſociety of which he was a member, and 
particularly in this. He warmly entered into 
its intereſts, and took an active ſhare in every 
part of the management. While we ſincerely 
regret the loſs we have ſuffered, we ſenſibly feel 
the want of his aſſiſtance. ; 

Mr Belſhes was a young gentleman of un- 
common piety, diſtinguiſhed by every liberal 
and amiable virtue. He very early intereſted 
himſelf in the affairs of the ſociety, and exert- 
ed the moſt unremitting activity and attention 
in all its concerns. Finding that no diſtinct ac- 
count had been given of the riſe and progreſs 
of the ſociety, or of the ſtate of the Highlands, 
he was at the utmoſt pains to collect the beſt 
information, and compiled, at no ſmall expence 
of time and labour, a very diſtin and accurate 
account of whatever related to theſe ſubjects. 


In this he has pointed out the ſituation and cir- 


cumſtances of thoſe ſtations where the ſociety 
ſchools are eſtabliſhed, and likewiſe moſt. of 
thoſe places where they are now much wanted. 


The directors could not have received a more 
L valuable 
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valuable preſent. It was not only of the great- 
eſt ſervice to the ſociety at the time of its publi- 
cation, but is {till materially uſeful in the courſe 
of management. There were but few who had 
abilities for the taſk, and fewer fill who had 
time or inclination to undertake it. It pleaſed 
God to take him away at a very early period of 
life. His death was a ſevere ſtroke, tenderly 
felt by his relations; it was a real loſs to the 
public, but particularly to this ſociety, to whom 
he was ſo eminently uſeful, and who hoped to 
have been ſtill farther indebted to him for his 
ſervices, He is remembered with the higheſt 
eſteem by every member of it, who wiſh they 
had it in their power to offer a tribute to his 
memory more adequate to his uncommon 
worth. 
While they lament the loſs of valuable and 
uſeful friends, they humbly truſt, that the ſame 
good Providence which hath hitherto watched 
over the intereſts of the ſociety, will continue to 
ſupport it: That others will be raiſed up to attend 
to its concerns, that the important objects it has 
in view may not be defeated through any inat- 
tention or neglect. 
Before we conclude this article, it may be pro- 
per to obſerve, that, at preſent, the greateſt part 
of the money belonging to the Society 1 is lent 
on heritable or mortgage bonds, in ſums from 
L. 3000 to L. 4000. This was thought the 

1 moſt rlngible method of diſpoſing of it, as 1 
#4 this 
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this way it was beſt ſecured, the intereſt regu- 


larly paid, and eaſily collected. It was . 


ed, however, to the committee of directors, that 
ſome charitable ſocieties in Edinburgh had found 
the greateſt benefit, by laying out their mo- 
ney in landed property, drawing, at preſent, 20 
per cent. for their money ſo beſtowed. It was 
propoſed, that, as the price of land is now ſo 


low as to afford almoſt, on the firſt purchaſe, 5 


per cent. for the purchaſe money, the Society 
could not employ their money better than by 
making a purchaſe of ſome one large eſtate. 
But, upon conſulting ſome of their moſt reſpec- 
table members, they found them much againſt 
the propoſal. They objected, that, though the 
Society's money was, at preſent, well ſecured 


on heritable bonds, yet they would find it im- 


poſſible to raiſe it at this time. Further, that, 
ſuppoſing they could raiſe the money, and that 
the price of land was lower than ſome years 
ago, when it was extravagantly high, yet ſtill it 
was much higher than at the time when the be- 
neficial purchaſes alluded to were made; inſo- 
much, that the Society could not make a pur- 
chaſe at this time, which, after paying every 
expence, could yield a revenue equal to that 
ariſing from their bonds. 835 

Again, even allowing they could make ſuch 
a purchaſe, yet public ſocieties were unfit for 
the management of landed eſtates. They muſt 
find it difficult and expenſive to collect the rent, 
to 
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to grant proper leaſes, or to prevent the frauds 
of tenants. Further, the expences and demands 
on the Society are certain, and muſt be punctu- 
ally paid, while the return of a landed eſtate is 
uncertain, and never can be depended upon at a 
particular term; ſò that, by this plan, we ſhould 


be in danger of involving the affairs of the So- 
ciety in diſordef, and materially hurting its in- 


tereſts. The committee, ſenſible of the ſtrength 
of the arguments on both ſides, came to no de- 
termination, leaving the propoſal to be more 
maturely conſidered; in the mean time, recom- 
mending it to the attention of the members of 
the Society to give their opinions concerning it. 
A SECOND object of this Society is the propa- 
gation of Chriſtianity in foreign parts. Our 
firſt attention 1s claimed by our own country ; 
and the proper funds of the Society cannot be 
applied beyond it. It is natural, however, for 


a Chriſtian, of liberal views, to extend his com- 


paſſion to his fellow creatures living in barba- 
rity and darkneſs, in whatever part of the earth. 

No foreign country more readily attracted at- 
tention than the wilds of America, with which 
we conſidered ourſelves to be connected, and 
from which we had frequent opportunities of 
hearing of many thouſands whom the ſound of 


the goſpel never reached, and who are {till de- 


ſtitute of the means of knowledge. Conſide- 
rable donations have been made to the Society, 


Which are appointed to be applied ſolely to this 
purpoſe. 


; : a4 OE 


BE 8 85 0 


purpoſe. Their proceedings relating to miſſions 
in America may be ſeen at length in their ac- 
count, printed 1774. | 

For the ſatisfaQion of the truſtees of the late 
Dr Williams, and of all others concerned, the 
ſociety lately tranſmitted to their correſponding 
board at London, an account, extracted from 
their records of their ſubſequent proceedings in 
this particular. From that account, which is 
too long to be inſerted, it appears, that the ſo- 
ciety ſupported their miſſionaries in America, 
and tranſmitted money for that purpoſe as long 
as it was lawful or poſſible for them to do it. 
None of their four miſſionaries, Mr Kirkland, 
Mr Brainard, Mr Butler, and Mr Oacum, have 
been regularly diſmiſſed from the ſervice ; and 
the ſociety have reſolved, that, if it ſhall be 
made appear, that all, or any of them, have 
faithfully executed their office, or offices, du- 
ring the interruption of the communication be- 
tween the mother country and the colonies, 
when the communication 1s again opened, they 
will pay their ſalaries. The accompts of that 
part of their funds allotted for the ſupport of 
their miſſionaries in America, are kept ſeparate, 
and not applied to any other purpoſe. If the 
unhappy differences between Britain and her 
colonies ſhall, contrary to their hopes and wiſh- 
es, continue much longer, the ſociety have it in 
contemplation to eſtabliſh miſſions among the 


Indians, 
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Indians, in the vicinity of the colonies connected 
with the mother country. 

A Tnr1RD object of this Society is the civilizing 
of the Highlands, by encouraging induſtry and 
manufactures. Induſtry is ſubſervient to the 
intereſts of religion. When a people are idle or 
flothful, we can hardly expect that any prin- 

ciples will render them virtuous or uſeful mem- 
bers of the ſtate. As the Society, by their ſe- 
cond patent, are impowered to receive money, 
to be applied to this purpoſe, conſiderable ſums 
have been bequeathed ſolely to this end. Their 
proceedings reſpecting this branch of buſineſs 
will be alſo ſeen in the printed account. 

At preſent they maintain 20 ſpinning-ſchools, 
1 to which, beſides a falary to a teaching miſtreſs, 
they give, as occaſion requires, a certain num- 
3 ber of wheels and reels, the corners of the coun- 
4 try where the ſchools are eſtabliſhed S betkg un- 
able to furniſh them. 
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The Eſtabliſhment of the Society's Schools for the Year, commencing iſt May 1780, 


(For the State of all the Pariſhes in the Highlands and Iflands of Scotland, the Reader is referred to the 
Account of the Society publiſhed in May 1774.) 


1. Where the names of Shires, Presbyteries, and Pariſhes are blank in the following Table, they are underſtood to 
lie in the Shire, Pariſh, &c. named immediately above. 


2. Where the name of a Station is blank, the ſtation is not as yet fixed ; and, where the name of a Schoolmaſter is 
blank, the ſchoolmaſter is not as yet appointed. In the latter of theſe caſes, where the number of ſcholars is 
expreſſed, it is to be underſtood of thoſe taught by the former ſchoolmaſter, according to the lateſt reports. 


F 


3. The Schools marked thus * were appointed to be erected as on the 1/t of May 1780, conſequently no account of the 
ſtate of ſuch ſchools can as yet be given. 


— 
| ol 
SO 

— 


4+ Thoſe marked thus + were erefted previous to the 1ſt May 1780, but no reports as yet come to hand. 


Shire, | Presbytery. Pariſh, Station. Maſter. + Salary. 'Boys. Girls. Total. 
Inverneſs 1]Uiſt | [South Viſt Stonebridge James Wright | +12 0 8 39 9 48 
© SS Aird Donald Carmichael Ti2 o 8 
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Shires. | Presbytery. Pariſh. 

Inverneſs 3[Uiſt Barra 
Roſs {Harris 

1 

ILewis Lochs 

2 Mewes 
Inverneſs 1]Sky — 

Slate 
3 Small Iſles 


(1) Theſe two catechiſts are maintained upon a mortification of L. 444: 8: 10 two thirds of a penny, made 
the late Alexander M*Leod, Eſq; Advocate. 


(2) This miſſionary is maintained by the Society, in conſequence of a mortification of L. 333: 6:8 made for 
that purpoſe by the late Alexander M*Leod, Eſq; Advocate, | 


Lochs 


| 
Muck 


— 


Station. 


Borough 
St Kilda Iſland 
Harris Iſland 


FR 
[Bracadale 


Kilmore 


Iſland 


Maſter. 


Ang. M*Leod mil. (. 2 
John Downie Tr 
Hugh Chriſtie : 10 


| 


Hugh M*Dougal 112 


Neil Beaton cat. (1) 414 
John Mfntoſh 


* 


EL Salary. Boys. Girls | 
Hugh Dunbar * 
Alex. M. Leod cat. (1) 128 


0 


O 


O 


Total. 


41 


16 


21 


38 


—— The laſt mentioned catechiſt officiates alſo in the pariſh of 
urniſh, in this preſbytery, and in the pariſh of Glenelg, Lochcarron preſbytery. 
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Shtres. | Precbytery. Pariſh. 
Ros 1 -—_ Lochbroom 
Inverneſs 1 Abertarph E 
2 ilmalie 
| | 3 
3 Kilmannivaig 
S 5 
0 | 
: Urquhart 
; 7 
b Mull [Ardnamurchan 
| 3 
: IT 4 Kilfinichen 
| | 
eee | Pretbytery-| Pariſh. 
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Station. 


Fort Auguſtus 
bands 

Braes of Lochaber 
Gargoch 
Braeroy'® 
Mickly 
[Glenmorrifon 9 
Strontian 

Ariſaig 

Silmoric 

Iſland of Icolmkiln 
| 


Maſter. 
Little Strath 


Farquhard Sinclair 
John Forbes 

Pat. Stewart 
Daniel Clark 


James Robertſon 


John Cameron 


Angus Frazer 


William Sinclair 
James M Lean 
Donald Cameron 


Alexander Stalker 


Robert Colquhoon 


N 


+++ +++++++++ 


1 


12 


— 
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— 
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Salary. Boys. Girls. 


4 


I2 


— 


| Station. 


| Maſter. 


1 


+ 


Salary. 5 


oys. Girls 


| 


|' ot al. 


Shire. 


Inverneſs 
& Argyle 5 _ 


(1) The pariſh contributes L. 4 additional to this ſchool, beſides quarter wages. 


(2) His Grace the Duke of Argyle gives L. 4 a year to each of theſe ſchools in Inverary pariſh. . 


— 


Presbytery. 


— 


Pariſh. 


United pariſhes 
of Kilmore and | 


Kilninian 


0 2 — — —— 


Toroſay 


IMorven 


| 
Argyle 1Inveraray f{overary 


ilmartine 
South Knapdale 
orth Knapdale 


9 


= — — — — 
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Station. 
Ulva Ifland 


Toroſay 


Kyle 


Glenary (2) 


Glenſhiray (2) 


—_— 
Lochgilphead 


Doet 


— 


| Maſter. 


Charles Tauſe 


"_— Campbell * 
Donald M*Farlane 


John Stewart 
John Campbell 
Pat. M*Pherſon 
| 


_ M“ Alpine 


| 
1 
110 
4 


William Stewart + (0 


1 


Salary. Boys. C ir ls. Total. 


L. s. d. 
36 
6 o 
10 0 
3 34 
$9 19 
9 8 24 


37 


(1) The pariſh gives L. 4 additional ſalary to this ſchool, beſides quarter wages. 


[ Presbytery. 
1{Lorne 


Denoon 


Shire. | Presbytery.| 


Pariſh. 
Muckern 
Kelninver 
Kilchrenan 
Leſmore and Ap- 
riſhes. 

UM 
Kilbranden 
Glenorchy 


Denoon 


Lochgoilhead 


— 


Pariſh. 


| Stat ion. 
Ardchattan 
| 


Duachai 


Dalavech 


pin, united pa- Glenco 


Haga ry 
Luing Ifland 

| 

Auchalader 1 


Kerſton 


Cairndow 


Station. 


Maſter. 
Donald Turner 


James Campbell 
Patrick M*Farlan 


Angus Robertſon 
James M'*Intyre 


Hugh Fletcher (1) 
Peter Crawford 


Colin Brown 


| 


— 


Maſter. 


John MCorquhodele 


＋ Salary. — Total. 
45 0 38 | 10 | 48 
Tio o 47 | I5 62 
5 0 31 10 | 4L 
1 
3 ©) 36 | 10 | 46 
Bs 2 
10 „ 76 | 26 lon 
1 6 © 2 

416 130 
E 
$10 » od 34] |53 
* 2 49 118 * 
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I Shire. | Presbytery. Pariſh, ; Station, Mafeer. 1 Salary. [Boys. ache Total. 
— 3Denoon Kelfinan Kerry Kenneth Sage 2 0 k 36 7 2 
4 Strachur Dripp Robert M*Kirdy : 9 © <c| 29 | 9 36 
5 Rothfay Kilmachalmaig Duncan Robertſon Tis O e 20 | 11 32 
6 [nnerchallan * [James Forbes fs 0 0 . 
e IKintyre Killean Barr Donald Clark 1 6: £ 26 9 | wc: 
E 2 Kilcalmonel 2 Niel M*Murchy (1) 4 0 c 3 5 
"A 3 ; Kilbride Brodie + John M*Wattie 1170 o. c| 
4 Jura & Colonſay Scalaſaig Donald M Neil Fo o cg 5 3 53 0 
| 5 | Jura Iſland F John Fraſer Tio o 0 
| 0 = Skipneſs Hec. Cruickſhanks PE 0 , 28 | 6 34 


(1) Lord Stonefield gives L. 5 additional to this ſchool. 
| (2) Walter Campbell, Eſq; of Shawfield, pays. L. 7; 10: o additional ſalary to this ſchoch 
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Shire. 


Bute and 
Argyle 7 


8 
Dumbart. 1 


2 


Perth ] 


( 93) 


1 


(1) The pariſh gives L. 4 additional ſalary to this ſchool, beſides quarter wages. 


Presbytery. 


Kintyre 
Dumbarton 


Dumblane 


Pariſh, 
[ſand of Iſlay 
Luſs 


Buchanan 


Balquhidder 


allendar 


Auchterard Muthil 


-omrie 


Station, 


Bowmore 
Lagavoilin + 
Muirland 
Salachy 
Lochearnhead 
Bridge of Turk 
Glenroar 


Glenleadnaig 


Glenartney 


— ¶ ⁵ — . — * 


Maſter. 


Alexander Roſs 


Duncan Campbell 
Robert M*Lean 


Walter Grahame 


Hugh Cameron 


{ (2) The Board of Annexed Eſtates gives L. 5 to this ſchool, 


(3) The Board of Annexed Eſtates gives L. 5 to this ſchool. 


oO. | 


Deiche. 


Pariſh. 


— 


Station. 


[Andrew Buchanan (2) 


1 
1 
1 
I 


| 
1 
| 


Alexander M*Farlan ; 6 o © 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Dougal 0 8 


1 


Salary. [Boys 


Finlay M*Diarmid (1) 6. 0 © 


lo 0 © 


61 
10 O of 23 

23 
10 10 o 64 
3 6-38 
16 0 c| 61 

| a 


Girls. Total. 
N | 
6 54 

23 |834 
„ 
14 37 
13 77. 
18 71 
37 98 
17 | $3- 


+ Salary. PP 
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Shire. | Presbytery. Pariſh. | Station. | Maſter. t Salary. Boys. Girls. Total. 
Perth Dunkeld Db : e Alexander Duff #0 o o 6627 [93 
; Moulin —_— Robert M*Glaſhan 4 9 © Ol 14 | 7 | 21 
N 3 illin Ardtonaig Gilbert Ferguſon : 9 o of 52 |25 77 
4 enmore Lawers John Ferguſon (1) T5 o of 4132 73 
—_ 3 . Malc. Campbell (1) : 5 o of 60 27 87 
> | | Shin © [Duncan M*Gibbon fro e of 67 | 24 or 
8 1 Dan op Duncan Drummond Fo 0 2 
| _ Kirkmichael Glenſhee Alexander Robertſon 112 2 40 | 18 58 
| 9 33 Foſs Patrick Stewart Fo o of 59 8 67 
| 10 Blair Athol Authgoil Duncan Ferguſon * o ol 45 | 9 54 
11 | Cluniemore oa McIntoſh + 8 © 1 44 | I5 | 59 : 


(1) The Earl of Braedalbane gives L. 4 additional ſalary to each of theſe two ſchools. | 
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Shire. | Presbytery. Pariſh. Stations Maſter. + Salary. Boys. Girls Total. 
Perth 12 Dunkeld |Fortingall Kilchonan Rannoch|George Menzies Tio o of 46 |22 | 68 
13 Weem Roro(1) Duncan M*<Arthur : 5 o ol 3820 | 58 
14 Logierait Fordynate Donald Fleming 1 lo 0 4824 72 
1 5 Little Dunkeld Droumor Hugh Cuming * 1 o 41 27 | 68 
"WW = Dull Grandtully Donald Campbell +19 o ol 75 3 [t6 
* 17 Killin Strathfillan William Roſe (2) 47 o of 2612 | 38 
7 18 Fortingall Innervan John Mantyre and | | 
— Donald M (Gregor | 
as his aſſiſtant Trio o of 4217 | 59 
Forfar 1'Meigle [Alyth Drumfork Patrick Rattray 174 o ol 47 20 67 R 


(1) The ſalary given by the Society to the ſchool at this ſtation, is an addition to a mortification of the yearly 


ſum of 100 merks Scots, or L. 5: 11: 1 4-12ths Sterling made by the late Mr Alexander Campbell, who was 
ſome time ago miniſter of this pariſh. 


(2) The Earl of Braedalbane gives L. 5 additional ſalary to this ſchool. 
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„Boys. Girls. Total. 
Station. | Maſter. 1 Salary oys | 


3 r Parilh. | 


— 


3 


Shire, | Presbytery. Pariſh, Station. | Maſter. + 
Forfar 1|Brechin Lochlea Bridge of Tarf William Cook Fo 0 
Aberdeen 1[Kin. O*Neal|Glenmuick Little Kinord Murdoch M*Farlane T14 o 

k Ballochan [George Thomſon 2 0 

"2 Weſter Micras peter Taſtard T12 © 

4 Crathie &Bremar Allanquaich 33 Fletcher | Fi 0 

5 Mig vie & Tarland Craigylea James Grant Tio © 

Alford Strathdon Auchernoch William Graffich 3 0 

Banff i]Fordyce Fordyce Portſoy | M*Farlane (1) T , 0 
2 Rathven 8 James Grant I 0 

N Strathbogie [Ruthven Ruthven John Dawſon $14 2 

2 Marnoch Abercharder "TEMAS Irvine To O 


(1) The Counteſs Dowager of Findlater gives L. 10 additional ſalary to this ſchool. 
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Salary. Boys) 


/ 


Girls. Total- 


3 
13 
15 
19 
23 


23 
62 
61 


75 


81 


Shires. 


Banff 


Inverneſs 


( 97.) 


Banff 
Elgin 


Shire. 


I 


__ I W > WW 


| 


| Presbytery. 


3 Strathbogie 


1;Aberlour 


Abernethy 


Turreff 


Forres 


| 


Presbytery. | 


Pariſh. 
Belly 
Inveraven 
Knockando 
Abeclour 
Kirkmichael 
Abernethy 
Alvie 


(Cromdale 
Duthil 


King Edward 
Edinkelly 


— 


| Pariſh. 


Station. 
Auchinabridge 
Badavochil 
Archieiton 
Glenrinich 
Ballentom 

Brae of Abernethy 
Glenfeſſy 
[Grantoun 


Boll Rochnmurcus 


Dochearn 


Newbyth 
| 8 


_— 


_— 


Station. | 


Maſter. 
Pat. Robertſon 
| 


Francis Grant 
Daniel Cruickſhank 
John Fleming 
Thomas M“Kenzie 
David M*Bean 
John M*Gregor 


David M*Callum 
Alexander Harvie 
Henry M*Hardie 


John Cumine 


— 


Maſter. 


Alexander M*Gregor 


+ 


Salary. 


Boys | 


30 
16 


9 
6 


12 


+ Salary. hc 


Girls. 


Tot al · 


| 


Shire. Presbytery.| Pariſh. Station. ö Maſter. + Salary. 3 iris ſrotal- 
Elgin . Forres Edinkelly . Tullidivie Peter Cumine F10 o ol 1 £3 ce [20 
| 55 
3 8 Broom of May John M*Kay 4 5 o of 15} 4 19 
4 Kinloſs [Findhorn Donald Williamſon : 2 0 23 [15 | 38 
' i : 
Nairn 1}Nairn ICroy Dalroy [James M*Gregor To o of 49 [19 | 68 
Inver cſs 3[nverneſs Inverneſs Raining's ſchool (1) Robert M*<Comie 55 5 
— | | | 122148 [170 
| | Alex Fraſer aſſiſt. Too o & - 
- : 
/ Obriachan Lauch. M*Lauchlan 410 0 © 28] 2 | 30 
: Moy Moy Alexander M*Crae F'3 o O 10|16 | 26 
4 Doreſs Balnain John Forbes 410 © of 44 |10 | 54 
50 Deviot Devior James M*Ewan +10 o of 24 | 24 
6] {Kirkhill Kirkhil * Jobn M*Pherſon T12 0 © x 


(1) This ſchool was built and endowed upon a mortification of L. 1200 Sterling, made by the late John 
Raining of Norwich, Eſq; 
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CESS be ren — 8 


Shire. | Presbytery. Pariſh, 


nverneſs & 
Inverneſs Dingwall ¶iltarlaty 


Roſs i Chanonry |Kilmuir Weſter 
2 erden 
Cromarty 3 Cromarty 

Roſs i[Dingwall Urquhart 

2 Urray 

3 Allneſs 


( 99 ) 


4 | Fodderty 


5 Contin 


T. in 1 Tain Kincardine 


2 2 


Hire. | Presbytery.| Pariſh. 


Sta: ian. 


trathglaſsꝰ 

ilmuir Weſter 
Killearnan 
Davidſtoun 
Culbokie 
. 
. 
Jollie 


Strathgarvie 


Auchnach 


baver of Tain 


Maſter. 


—__—— 


Thomas Davidſon 
Donald Corbet 


John Noble 


— — 


James Roſe 
Duncan M*Phail 
Alexander Grant 
John M*Intoſh 


lohn M*Kenzie 


William M*Culloch 
oy Roſs 


+ Salary. |Boys Pl. Total. 
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2 
O 
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— 
O 
O 


e 
O 
O 
Gy 
2 
2 
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© WO 
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Alexander M*Donald+12 0 31 | 15 46 


T's o 24 | 9 | 33 


1 


10 2 9 43 24 


Q. 


| Station. 


| Maſter. 


+ Salary. e ior 


» OY 


Shire. | Presbytery. Pariſh. Station. Maſter. 1 Salary. |Boys.\Girls.\Totat. 
Sutherland 1] Tongue Farr Langdale John Robertſon (1) I lo © 29 23 £ 
2 Diurneſs Phar William Calder E Fo o of 13 | 12 | 
3 Tongue TLLettermore Hector M*Lean Fro o of 25 | 6 31 
4 Edrachaeliſh 3 Alexander Maver | 2 b © 21 | a 
__ Ii[Dornoch lOriech Inverſhean | John Sutherland I 9 0 0241 4 28 
| 8 2 Keldonan Strathbeg ä John Clark : 9 o 0197 26 
4 5 3 Dornoch Skibo Alexander M*Intoſh +10 o of 33 | 17 | 50 
i — 41 Lairg Lairg = John M*Laren A 2 22 | 13 85 
| = Caithneſs 1|Caithnefs Wick Ulbſter *(2) Robert MKay 9 © : 
4 . 2 Noſs + (2) Donald Craig : 90 8 28 
3 "3h | | Kik ＋ (2) Pames Carment 8 oO © | 46 
# (.) The pariſhioners pay 40 8. more ſalary to this ſchool. 
"2 (2) Theſe three ſchools are endowed by the late Mr William Hallowell chaplain to the Charity-workhouſe 


4 Y . of Edinburgh, and are called Hallewells ſchools. 
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Shire. Presbytery. Pariſb. | Station, . Maſeer. + Salary. Boys .Girls.|Total. 
Caithneſs " Hallkirk Alexander Dryſdale 1 9 o 35 | 11 | 46 
5 | Reay Bighouſe John M*Kay 1 : 9 0 22 
9 : Lathran Clych 1 Francis Tait Fro 0 4 mg 
Orkney 1:Cairſton | Birſay Harray John Saunders z 0 46 | 14 | 60 
a | and ingfay Thomas Burwick I 4 10 18 | 16 34 
3 Harray William Mowat : 410 , 299 38 
PL Firth &Stonhouſe|Garmiſton Pry Spence ZN 6 o 9 30 14 44 
5 Walls Flota John Mowat T 2 0 o 14 | 12 {| 26 
6|Kirkwall Evie & Randall |Oback "IE Linklatter 1 8 o l 47 13 60 
7 Dearneſs Yarpha Nene Loutit Tio o 0 38 11 | 49 
8 N. Iſles [ Weſtrey natoun e Sabieſton : 5 0 0] 6 | 11 | 17 
 Zetland — ca andneſs a_ Cheyne : 7 o oO) 32 ag | 52 


| ion. Maſter. Salary. 2 N 
Shire. I Presbytery- | Pariſh. | Station | 1/2 1 | | 


— 


_. 


Shire. Presbytery.\ Pariſh. | Station. 8 Maſter. 4 Salary. Boys. Girls. Total. 
Zetland 2 Zetland [Walls Faula Ifland Wilkam Henry : 3 0 91213 25 
3 Tingwall Weeſdale f6 © 
4 3 [Quendale t Robert Thomſon _ $10 o of 24 |2t 45 
5 | [Fair Iſle | John Irvine 1 7 F 14] 5 19 
— Dumfries Dumfries Traquhair Whinnyhill William Paterſon F10 o of 23 [19 42. 
8 I Penpont Penpont Tynron John Thomſon (t) 722 0 2315 128. 
Lanark 1 Glaſgow | Glaſgow City John M“Kellar (2) : 15 0 30 | 26 | 56 
* | Fn Fu 


(1) Beſides a falary to this ſchool, the Society give annually to the miniſter and kirk-ſeſſion of Tyaron, for 
behoof of the poor of the pariſh, agreeably to the will of the mortification of John Gibſon of London, Eſq; 


L. 13 Sterling. 


(2) This ſchool erected for the purpoſe of teaching poor Highlanders and their children, 
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Shire. | Presbytery.' Pariſh, Station. Maſer. Þ Salary. Beyt. Girls.(Total. 
Edinburgh Kain. City Charity-workhouſe Two ſchools () Fro o of 50 26 | 76 
2 | _ Edinburgh City Alex. M*Gregor (2) Tis o 67 10 177 


ſaid work houſe. 


(1) Theſe two ſchools are ſupported upon a mortification made by the late Mr William Hallowell chaplain to 


(2) This for the purpoſe of teaching poor Highlanders and their children. 
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| R N A Maſter. Salary. Lange” Total. 
Shire. [ Presbytery. P ar 1. | Stat ion E : |. | 5 
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Presbytery. 


1|Chanonry 
ajlnveraray 


JLorn 


7Kintyre 

5 
g/Dumblane 
10 Dunkeld 


11 Forres 
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SPINNING - SC HO OLS. 


Pariſb. 
Kilmuir Welter 
Kilmartin 
Lennore & Appin 
Kilchrenan 
Kilninver 
Muckearn 


Kilcalmonel 


ISkipneſs 


Callander 
Dull 
loſs 


_- 


— . SG 


Station. 


Duntroon 


Duachai 


Whitehouſe 
[Skipneſs 

Bridge of Turk 
Shian 

indhorn 


— — = 828 0 
— * — _ 5 + 3 
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Miſtreſs. 
er Campbell 


Katharine Campbell 


Ann MKenzie 


Janet Callum 


Ann Campbell 


Jean Cruickſhanks 


Katharine. Blair 


Margaret Campbelj 


Mary Hall 


Elizabeth M Conachie 


r M. Donald 
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Shire. 


— — — ww. — 


Presbytery. 


12 Abernethy 
13 Turreff 
14 Dingwall 
15 


10 Inverneſs 


17 Caithneſs 


19K mtyre 


19/Strathbogie 


| Pariſb. 


Rothiemurcus 


King Edward 


| 


— 


Urray 


Dunet 


ilcalmonel and 
Kilberry 


Keith 


| [lnverneſs 


Stat ion. 
Dell 
Newbyth 


Fodderty 


airburn 


lachan 


New Miln 


"a 
—_ —. 


Y 


| 


| Miſtreſs. 
Katharine Blair“ 


| | 
Anne Kinnaird 


Katharine M*Kenzie 


Grant 
| 


Lilias Stevenſcn 
5 ; 
Lucy Oliphant + 


{ſean M*Donald (t) 


Iſobel Kerr 


4+ ++ 4# ++ +444 ++ +++ ++++ 
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(t) This Spinning · miſtreſs to have 4 8. for each girl certified to have been taught by her to ſpin, ſew, or 
knit ſtockings during this year. e 
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Schedule of Donations received ſince the Year 1776. 
Date. Benefattors. Donations. 
709) eee Kia of Kelly, rail by bl TY 
1777- James Ballantyne, Eſq; of Kelly, pai is executors . „„ 4 20 5 © 
Fe Jams Dickſon, Ela; gy of Ke I 6 1 FF emerge GRS 0 
The Reverend Mr Thomas Whitaker of 1 % eg: 40 Len 
A Benefactor unknown, per Mr William Galloway «. + »* 40 05 oo oil 
#> 1778. Ditto Ditto . 0 a ; 0 . 3 „ "on 
A Lady, unknown - | BF ' $8.9 
& John Dundaſs, Eſq; of Duddingſton, a lexicy 1 3 * . 100 0 © 
* The Hon, Lady Charlotte Erſkine . . . «Es a . £0 0 
ö The Right Hon the Earl of Kinnoul | 10 10 o 
— Janet Lathgow relict of Jerom. Butter druggiſt i in | Edinburgh, burdened with B. 5 annyſty | 
to Elizabeth Bowie . » 3 . 100 0 0 
Sir Samuel MLellan late provoſt of Edinburgh (further from felt of ) | * 3013+ 7. 
Of ſundry donations under L. 5 „Hain. nr. + + $g@ $0 © 6h 2h 
1779. The Right Hon. the Earl of Kinnoul . | . . | 10 10 0 
The Rev. Mr Robert Paterſon' miniſter of New Spynie Elgin „5 3s „ % 4. „ 1 100 540 0 RN 
The Hon. Lady Charlotte Erſkine 0 . p A | . 5 o o ws 
Donations under L. * 2 . . nn ig. „ 3 7 07 & Ra 
1780. The Right Hon. the Lan of of Kinnoal * E „ 10 10 0 Ra 
Of the collections made by the ſociety's correſponding board i in- London, by: ſermons preachs 3 7 IST 
ed for the ſociety; donations, Kc. are N X 322 12 7. ': 
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The ſociety take this opportunity of acknowledging the following donations, for which they return their beſt 


thanks. 
1763. From the aſſociate ſynod, by the hands of Mr Gibb (1) . . . . L. 50 13 0 
1775. From Mr Pattiſon's congregation, Edinburgh «. «. «© «© « «+ E 
( 1). This lum collected for Chriſtianizing the American Indians. 853-5 
3 —— 1 = — CSS ei 7 


| N. B. The fociety have reſolved that all donations not ſpecielly appropriated by the 
donors ſhall, for the future, be applied to the propagation of Chriſtian knowledge in the 
Highlands and Iflands, in terms of the firſt patent. WOES 
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Rev. Robert Dick, D. D. 
Rev. William Gloag, D. D. 


Mr Charles Wallace 
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The Preſident, Directors, and Officers of 


the Society for the year. 1780. 


Thomas Earl of Kinnoul, Preſident of the So- 


ciety. 


Committee of Directors. 


David Earl of Leven and Melvill, Preſident. 


Rev. Sir Henry Moncrieff-Wellwood, Bart. 
Miniſter of St Cuthberts. 
Rev. John Erſkine, D. D. 


Miniſters of 


Rev. Robert Henry, D. D. Edinburgh. 


Rev. Mr John Kemp 

Rev. John M“ Farlan, D. D. 

John Dickſon, Eſq; Advocate. | 

Mr William Galloway Merchants in 

Edinburgh. 

Mr William Gray, Bookſeller. 

Mr David Ruſſe}, Accomptant. | 

Mr John Caw, aſſiſtant Secretary to the Board 
of Exciſe, Edinburgh. 


Mr James Gentle, Brewer 


A AP 65 


"m. 


| Officers of the Society. 


Alexander Tait, Eſq; one of the Principal Clerks 
of Seſſion, Secretary. 

John Davidſon, Eſq; Writer to the Signet, Trea- 
ſurer. 

William Galloway, Eſq; merchant in Edin- 
burgh, Comptroller. 

Robert Chalmers, Eſq; Accomptant-General of 
Exciſe, Accomptant. 

Mr James Forreſt, Writer to the Signet, Clerk. 
Mr Thomas Boyes and Mr Archibald Lundic, 
Writers in Edinburgh, joint Book-holders, 
Mr William Gray, Bookſeller. 

Alexander Coutts, Beadle. 
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Annual and other benefactions are recei- 
ved =p the following perſons. 


In Edinburgh, by John Davidſon, Eſq: Writer 
to the Signet, Treaſurer to the Society. 


In London, by Thamas nta, Efg; Banker in 
the Strand ; " 
John MFIntoſh, Eſq; Stock Ex- 
change, Senger to, the So- 
ciety; 
Williani Fuller; Eſq; and Son, 
Bankers, Lombard- ſtreet. 


Form of a Bequeſt or Legacy. 


tem, I give and bequeath the ſum of 

to the Society in Scotland for propagating 
Chriſtian knowledge, to be applied [to the pur- 
poſes of the firſt or ſecond patent, as the donor 
pleaſes.]—See both patents, p. 54. and 59. of 
the Account of the Society publiſhed in May 


1774- 


| Thoſe who may be pleaſed to favour this So- 

ciety with bequeſts or legacies, are intreated to 
expreſs their intention in the very words above 
directed; and particularly to take care that the 
words, in Scotland, be not omitted. 
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